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THE DISTINGUISHING MERCY OF GOD. 


A Sermon, by Josephus Wheaton, late Pastor of the Churcii in 
Holliston, Mass. 


Luxe iv. 28. And dil they in the synagogue, when they heard these 
things, were filled with wrath. 


Ir was one office of our Savior, to béaf witness 16 the truth. He 
appeared in the world not only to make atonement for sin, but to 
communicate to mankind those instructions, which, under the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, might lead them to holiness and happiness. 
In accomplishing this object, he often excited the displeasure of his 
hearers. He exhibited to their minds truths which they could 
either disprove nor deriy, and which being adverse to their natural 
feelings, enkindled their resentment. Aft itistance of this is obseri- 
able in our text and context. When preaching itt a synagogue at 
Nazareth, he had occasion to exhibit the distinguishing mercy of 
God, in his conductjtowards mankind. Headyverted to two instanees 
of this, recorded in the scriptures of the Old Testament. One was 
the miraculous preservation of a single widow in time of famine, 
while many were left to perish; the otlier was the cleansing of Naa- 
man the Syrian of his leprosy, while many other lepers were not 
cleansed. In our text it is said, that “ all they in the synagogue, when 
they heard these things, were filled with wrath.” The same sentiment 
which these examples were brought to illustrate, still excite displeas- 
tre in the hearts of impenitent sinners. There is such a uniformity is 
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human nature, that similar objects presented to the mind will always 
excite similar feelings in the heart. With persons whose minds 
are little cultivated, and who have no very nice regard to character, 
these feclings are readily manifested. Thus the people of the syn- 
agogue referred to in the text, were not only filled with wrath, at 
what Christ had said, but rose up and thrust him out of the city, 
and led him to the brow of an hill to cast him down. In an im- 
proved state of society, there is probably no assembly in which such 
an outrage would take place. ‘The wrong feelings of the heart are 
less vigorously exercised, and restrained by numerous consider a- 
tions within the bounds of decorum. Buta similar cause will still 
excite feelings of a similar nature, and our text in its connection 
obviously justifies the sentiment, 

That the distinguishing mercy of God, in his conduct towards 
mankind, excites displeasure in the hearts of impenitent sinners. 
‘To illustrate this sentiment, it is proposed, 

I. To show that God manifests distinguishing mercy in his con- 
duct towards mankind, and, 

II. To enquire why this excites displeasure in the hearts of im 
penitent sinners. , 

I. We are to show, that God manifests distinguishing mercy in 
his conduct towards mankind. By distinguishing mercy we mean 
the bestowment of favors upon some and not on others. If one en- 
joys a blessing, which others do not, he is distinguished from oth- 
ers by the mercy of the Divine Being. That God manifests such 
mercy in his dealings with mankind, we are explicitly taught in the 
holy scriptures. This sentiment is contained in the parable of the 
Jaborers in the vineyard. ‘Those who entered at the eleventh hour, ~ 
are represented as receiving each one a peny; while others who 
had labored through the day for the same stipulated sum, received 
no more. Here, the former were distinguished by the unmerited 
generosity of their employer who had a right to do what he would 
with his own. This was designed to exemplify the distinguishing 
mercy of God in his conduct towards men. It is said at the close 
of the parable, “ the last shall be first and the first last, for many be 
called, but few chosen.” We find that Jacob and Esau were per- 
sons of different character, and received different treatment from 
their Maker. Their difference of character must have been produc- 
ed by the agency of the Holy Spirit, and the blessings which one 
of them received in distinction from the other, flowed from the sov- 
ereign mercy of God. Inthe chapter in which this is adverted to 
by the apostle Paul, there are several passages which exhibit the 
same sentiment. The apostle observes, ‘‘ What shall we say then ? 
is there unrighteness with God: God forbid. For he saith to Moses, 
I will have mercy on whom I will have mercy, and I will have com- 
passion on whom I will have compassion.” Again he says, “ There- 
fore he hath mercy on whom he will have mercy, and wi om he will 
he hardeneth.” ‘These passages, and many others which might be 
adduced, unite to show that God acts as a sovereign towards his 
creatures, and manifests distinguishing mercy in bestowing favors 
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6n some which he does not bestow on others. This sentiment may 
be further illustrated and confirmed by adverting to several particu- 
lars in which it is exemplified. We observe, 

1. God manifests distinguishing mgrcy in his conduct towards 
mankind, by bestowing temporal blessings on some which he does 
not on others. If we look abroad upon society around us, we shall 
perceive a wide difference in the conditions and circumstances of 
our fellow men. Some are in affluence, while others are doomed 
to perpetual indigence; some have their minds enlarged and im- 
proved by knowledge, while others are scarcely acquainted with the 
simplest rudiments of common education; some are prospered in 
nearly all their temporal pursuits, while others are almost as contin- 
ually thwarted ; some are surrounded with their near and affection- 
ate friends, nor called to part with them, till time has so blunted their 
feelings as nearly to deprive affliction of its power, -whileothers, in 
the early part of life, follow their nearest connections to the grave ; 
some experience almost uninterrupted health, while others are doomed 
to years of sickness and pain; some are taken from the world in 
youth, while others are continued in it till advanced age. Now, 
such is the government of God ;—the control which he constantly 
exercises over the affairs of the world, that these distinctions owe 
their origin to him. ‘They are made by his Providence; and show 
that he bestows temporal blessings upon mankind ip a distinguish- 
ing manner. 

2. God manifests distinguishing mercy in eommunicating a rev- 
elation to some of mankind, while others are hitherto left in heathen 
dlarkness, the dupes of error and superstition. A great portion of 
the world is still unenlightened by divine truth. Millions of our 
epecies have yet no knowledge of God and the Redeemer. They 
are sunk in the grosest ignorance and immoralities, and pay their 
homage to idols which they themselves have made and which they 
worship with ceremonies which shock the feelings of humanity. 
But many nations of the earth are enlightened by revelation. The 
people are made acquainted with the existence and character of God, 
with their own state, with the way of salvation, and with considera- 
tions eminently fitted to Jead them to virtue and piety. As God has 
given a revelation to the world, it is he who has communicated it 
to some nations and some individuals, while he has not yet extended 
i¢ to others. He has thus manifested distinguishing mercy towards 
those on whom he has bestowed this invaluable blessing. 

3. God manifests distinguishing mercy in giving efficacy to his 
word in the conversion of some, while he suffers others to continue 
in impenitence. Most persons who read the holy scriptures, and 
hear the sentiments they contain illustrated from Sabbath to Sabbath, 
are benefitted by them ina greater or less degree. They become 
more mora’ and exemplary in their lives, and more amiable, useful 
and happy members of society. But some, and it is hoped the 
number is not small, are more essentially benefitted. ‘They become 
penitent and humble. They comply with the requirements. of the 
gospel. They have experienced a change of heart. Such is the 
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effect of divine truth on the minds of some, while others are favored, 
for years, with religious instruction, and appear still to continue in 
their sins. Now, though men are active and voluntary in becoming 
pious, the change is to be ascribed to the Spirit of God. They are 
said to be created in Christ Jesus unto good, to be born of the Spirit, 
to be led by the Spirit, and to manifest the fruits of the Spirit. 
{€ ¥qu hath he quickened,” says Paul to the Ephesians, “‘ who were 
dead jn trespasses and sins.” Human nature is so depraved, that 
persans are naturally unwilling to come to Christ ; and none would 
ever come to him, were they not drawn by a divine influence. ‘ Paul 
may plant, Apollos water, but God giveth the increase.’ Though 
all mankind have natural power to turn from sin to holiness by re- 
pentance, and are aliogether to blame if they do not; and though 
every one who does it is active and voluntary ; yet, whenever it takes 

ace, the scriptures plainly teach us to ascribe it to a divine influ: 
ence on the heart. Heuce it is obvious, that God manifests distin: 
guishing mercy in the conversion of some sinners, while gthers stil] 
continue impenitent. 

4. God manifests distinguishing mercy in the salvation of some of 
mankind, while he punishes others according totheir deserts. The 
distinction which subsists in this world, between the characters of 
saints and sinners, will subsist in the world to come, and lay a foun- 
dation for a corresponding difference in their state. The righteous 
will be happy, and the wicked will be miserable, forever. Those 
who comply with the requirements of the gospel ; — who repent of 
their sins and believe in Christ; whoare transformed into the moral 
image of their Maker, will be forgiven and rendered holy and happy. 
This is rendered certain by the promises of God. On the other 
hand, those who continue in impenitence ;— who persist in neglect- 
ing the terms of salvation, will be punished with everlasting destruc- 
tion from the presence of the Lord. At the Judgment of the great 
day, mankind will be separated into to classes, according to the 
characters which they have formed here, and will be destined, ac- 
éqrding as they shal! be found righteous or wicked, to everlasting 
rewasdg or punishment. ‘Thus does God manifest distinguishing mer- 
cy in the pardon and salvation of thase only who are reconciled tq 
him, and this mercy will be exhibited in the great day of accounts. 

These considerations may suffice both to illustrate and establish 
the sentiment that God exercises mercy towards mapkipd in a dis: 
tinguishing manner. I proceed, 

II. To inquire, why such an exercise of mercy excites displeas- 

@ in the hearts of impenitent sinners? This effect is represented 
jn the words of our text. “ All they in the synagogue, when they 
heard these things, were filled with wrath.” In the parable of the 
laborers in the vineyard, we notice a similar instance. Some of 
them murmered against the good man of the house, because he 
gave to those, who came in at the eleventh hour, as much as he had 
given them, who had borne the heat and burden of the day. And 
it is known by observation, and thousands know from experience, 
that this sovereign and distinguishing exercise of mercy in Ged js 
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displeasing to the unsanctified heart. It is of importance to inquire 
into the cause of this, that it may be distinctly seen, whether there 
is any justifiable ground for it or not. We observe, 

1. It cannot be because God does any injustice to any one. In- 
justice is manifested in inflicting an evil which is not deserved. 
The bestowment of an unmerited favor, is so far from having any 
connection with injustice, that it is really an act of mercy. In this 
world, no onesuffers so great evilsas he deserves. There cannot, surely 
then, be injustice in bestowing temporal blessings on some, and not 
on others, in favoring some with divine revelation and not others. 
God might justly leave all mankind to perish in their sins. He 

esurely, then, does no one any injustice, when he converts, sanctifies 
and saves some, and not others. Suppose an individual has a sum 
of money to part with gratis. If he distributes it among half or 
threefqurths of the people of a town, he does no injustice to the rest. 
In the parable before mentioned, when those who toiled one hour 
received each one a peny, no injustice was done to others who had 
received what was their due. So, likewise, when God makes the 
greatest distinctions among his creatures, by bestowing present or 
future blessings on some and not on others, he does no injustice. 
it cannot be therefore, because he does any injustice to any one that 
his distinguishing mercy excites displeasure in the human heart. 
Nor, 
_ 2, Is it because he is partial. Partiality always supposes preju- 
dice or caprice. From these the Supreme Being must be perfectly 
free. Among men we do not call a person partial, merely because 
he does not treat all, with whom he has to do, perfectly alike. If, 
among a number of persons, sentenced to imprisonment or death, 
the executive authority, for some good reason, pardons part of them, 
no one acuses him of partiality. Ifa general, in leading an army 
to the field, places some in the front, where they are sure to fall, 
and others in the rear, where they are comparitively safe, if he has 
some gaad reason for such a disposal, he cannot be considered as 
partial. A father may, in the disposal of his property, give much 
more of it to some of his family than to others, and still be free from 
partiality. If he has a good reason to make such a distinction eve- 
ry person will justify him. Partiality always supposes that the per- 
sog wha manifests it, acts without a sufficient and proper reason. 
But God always has a good reason for his dispensations. He does 
not visit au individual with adversity because he is more displeased 
with him than with others; nor does he bestow the most distin- 
guished blessings upon an individual because he loves him better 
than others, but has, in these and all other dispensations, more ex- 
tensive objects to accomplish, and is influenced by sufficient and 
proper reasons. In the distinctions which subsist in society around 
us, no one would surely have the impiety to think that God mani- 
fests partiality. And if these are consistent with his being perfectly 
unpartial, all the distinctions are, which ever have or ever will take 
place in his dominions. It cannot therefore be because he is par- 
tial, that men are displeased with his distinguishing mercy. Neither, 
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3. Is it because there is any want of rectitude, wisdom or benev- 
olence in his conduct. ‘These perfections exist in him to the high- 
est possible degree, and are essential attributes of his character. 
His thoughts and his ways are high above ours. His dispensations 
are often mysterious. We are limited to a little spot of his creation. 
We are but a very minute part of his extensive plan. But, being as 
he is, perfectly holy, wise and good, we may be sure, that these per- 
fections always influence his conduct. He has a most glorious ob- 
ject always in view, and instead of any partial regard to an indi- 
vidual or to a minute portion of creation, he is ever controlling and 
governing the great system of things in reference to this. Every 
dispensation of his providence, however individuals may be affected 
by it, is the dictate of perfect holiness, of unerring wisdom, of un- 
bounded goodness. No displeasure can exist against any of his 
conduct on the ground that he is not influenced by these perfections. 
The question again recurs, then, why doos his distinguishing mercy 
excite displeasure in the hearts of sinners? In reply to this, we 
observe, 

4. It can be ascribed to nothing but the native opposition of their 
hearts to his character. He is holy, they are sinful; he is perfectly 
benevolent, they are perfectly selfish. He governs all worlds in 
subserviency to his own glory and the highest good of the universe ; 
they are apprehensive that their private interest will be neglected, 
to which they wish every thing to coatribute. With characters un- 
like his, they are unwilling that he should govern the world as he 
pleases, but desirous of having events governed as they please. 
Hence, when they contempiate him on the throne of the universe, 
possessing Almighty power, and dispensing his blessings, both tem- 
p»ral and spiritual, acording to his sovereign pleasure ; though he 
does injustice to none, though he is partial to none, though perfect 
wisdom, goodness and mercy influence all his conduct, they are 
displeased. The cause of this therefore is not in him, not in his 
dispensations, not in his truth, not in those who illustrate the senti- 
ment, but in their own hearts. 


REFLECTIONS. 


1. In view of what has been said of the distinguishing mercy of 
God, we may see the futility of an objection, which is made by some 
against Divine Revelation, and by others against the doctrine of fue 
ture punishment. It is objected by the Deist, that the volume of 
revelation, as we call it, represents God as treating some of mankind 
much more mercifully than others ; as rewarding some and punish- 
ing others forever; and as this would be derogatory to the divine 
Being, the Bible, which contains it, cannot be true. If this objec- 
tion has any force against revelation, it has equal force against natu- 
ral religion, the truth of which the Deist admits. We have seen 
that God manifests distinguishing mercy, in his conduct towards 
mankind in this world. Some are surrounded with wealth, ethers 
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are doomed to distressing poverty ; one is on the throne of empire, 
another is chained to the oar for life; one enjoys the blessings of 
freedom and temporal prosperity, another drags out a miserable ex- 
istence in a dungeon. Numerous such differences are observable. 
Now, if it be an objection to revelation, that it represents the Crea- 
tor as making some happy and others miserable in the futare world ; 
it is an objection to his perfections and government, that he makes 
a similar though not so wide a diflerence in the present world. An 
argument which proves too much, virtually proves nothing. As the 
objection referred to has equal force against a sentiment of natural 
religion, which even the infidel himself does not often deny, it must 
be considered perfectly futile against Revelation. The same ob- 
jection is sometimes urged against future punishment, by those who 
professedly receive the Bible as of divine origin. It is said, ‘ God 
is infinite in power and goodness, and therefore will not punish 
some and save others, but will save the whole.’ But, we see that 
the existence of sin and misery in this, is consistent with the power 
and goodness of God, and both may exist, for aught we can infer to 
the contrary, in the world to come. The objectien, then, is as fu- 
tile in this case, as in the other. The future state of mankind is to 
be gathered from the plain and simple language of scripture. 

2. In view of the distinguishing mercy of God, in bestowing fa- 
vors on some and not on others, no pre-eminence can reasonably excite 
pride or self-complacency. All the distinctions, by which one per- 
son is in any respect raised above another, are owing to the sover- 
eign pleasure of God. If we are distinguished from others *by our 
worldly possessions, by our temporal prosperity and happiness; by 
our stations, talents or influence, he of his mercy and goodness, has 
bestowed these blessings upon us. If our characters differ from 
those of others;—if we are the penitent and humble followers of 
Christ, he has made us to differ. We have nothing amiable and 
right in our hearts, which is not the fruit of his Spirit. It is he 
who awakened our attention to religion, who turned our feet into 
the path of the just, who excited in our bosoms the hope of salvation. 
Our own exertions and the instructions of others are but instruments 
by which he has bestowed blessings upon us. He gives the increase. 
“It is not of him that willeth nor of him that runneth, but of God 
that sheweth mercy.”” In view of the most velued distinctions, then, 
of which we are the subjects, we have reason to give the. glory to 
him ; and instead of indulging pride and self-complacency, to feel 
our dependence, and to cultivate a meek and humble temper. 

3. If the displeasure which the distinguishing mercy of God ex- 
cites in the hearts of sinners, is owing to their native opposition to 
his character, it is very unreasonalle. Such opposition is itself truly 
unreasonable ; because it is a dictate of reason as well as revelation 
that they are bound to love him with all the heart. All opposition 
to him, and all the dissatisfaction which is ever felt against his 
truth and government, reason and conscience decidedly condemn. 
Displeasure against his sovereign and distinguishing mercy must 
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be considered by every candid person as truly unreasonable. Still 
more unreasonable is it to be displeased with those who exhibit this 
sentiment. ‘They only publish a document which God has put ints 
their hands ; they only declare what he has revealed. What blame 
in this can attach itself to them? Was our Savior to blame when 
he adverted to facts recorded in the scriptures, and said that, though 
there were many widows in Israel, in a time of famine, Elijah was 
only sent to one, a widow of Sarepta; and though there were many 
lepers in Israel, in the time of Elisha, Naaman the Syrian only was 
cleansed? And was it not very unreasonable for the Jews to be 
filled with wrath against him, when he adverted to facts, the truth 
of which they acknowledged? Was it not unreasonable for others 
to consider Paul as their enemy because he told them the truth? 
Suppose a man with a large family, should make a will, and put it. 
into the hands of a friend. After some years the man dies. His 
friend calls the family together, and reads to them the will of their 
Father. They are displeased with the disposal, which the Father 
has made of his property. This would be unreasonable, if he has 
acted with wisdom and benevolence ; for he had a right to do what 
he would with his own. But how much more singular and unrea- 
sonable it would be, to feel resentment against the man who had 
read the will. Equally unreasonable is it for any to be displeased 
with those who exhibit what God has revealed of his conduct 
towards men. 

4. Those, in whom the distinguishing mercy of God excites dis¢ 
pleasure, have the gaeatest reason to be displeased with themselves. 
They are not only unreasonable but criminal. Their feelings flow 
from the depravity of their hearts, and ought to be regarded by 
themselves as evidence of this depravity. Every person has reasor 
to be displeased with sin in whatever being he contemplates it, and 
in noone so much as in himself; because there if he pleases he may 
have the clearest evidence of it ; there he may see it in its true colors. 
Holiness will always lead us to love the character and to rejoice in 
the government of God, though it be so exercised as to bestow fav- 
ors on some, which are not bestowed on others. On the other hand, 
we are deeply sinful, when we are opposed to his character and dis« 
pleased with his government. Yow have all reason, my hearers, to 
be displeased with yourselves in view of your sins, whatever be the 
feelings with which you attend to the truth of God’s word: For 
your sins, in the sight of God, are doubtless both numerous afid illy 
deserving. If you are truly displeased with yourselves on a¢count 
of sin, you will be disposed to forsake it and to devote yourselves to 
the service and to be pleased with the government of God. With 
such feelings God will grant you the influence of his Spirit and keep 
you by his power through faith unto salvation. You will be the ob+ 
jects of his special regard in this world, and heirs of a blissful in- 
heritance inthe world to come. But, if you continue opposed to 
him through life, your opposition will continue forever, and you 
will bé as miserable, as you otherwise may be happy. 
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For the New-England Telegraph. 
CHARACTER OF HAMAN. 


In the Holy Scriptures, the characters of bad men are set in such 
a light as renders them interesting and instructive. No efforts are 
made to varnish over their crimes, or to paint them in deeper col- 
ors than they deserve. No seductive splendor is thrown round their 
vices, to excite our admiration, or té séiten our views, of their guilt. 
The story respecting them is told in an artless manner, the 
truth is left to make its own impression. In the characters describ: 
ed, we are presented with views of human nature, modified indeed 
by the age in which the persons lived, and their peculiar circum- 
stances, but in dther respects similar to those siggésted by our own 
observation. In the record, likewise, which the séfipturés coiitain 
of wicked men, the Providetice 6f God is Often impressively illustrat« 
ed in the defeat of their putposés, aitd in their miserable end. This 
remark is exemplified in the history of Hamait. 

It is my design in this communication to exhibit a brief sketch 
of the life and character of Haman, with those reflections, whic 
may naturally flow from the subject. ~ 

The only account which we have of Haman, is in the book of 
Esthér, and the first mention which is made of him is that of his be= 
ing exalted to the situation of prime Minister in an eastern court. 
“ The king Ahasuerus promoted Haman and advanced him and set 
his seat above all the princes that were with him.” Ahasuerus was 
king of Persia. He is generally thought by commentators to have 
been the same person who is called Artaxerxes in other parts of 
scripture, and who commissioned Ezra and Nehemiah to rebuild 
the temple at Jerusalem. Like other eastern monarchs, his Aithor 
ity was absolute. He derived immense wealth from his conquests 
and from his subjects, and maintained his court iti gftat splendor 
and luxury. Haman was highly honored in~being placed next to 
such & thotiatch in authority. He enjoyed the means of amassing 
wealth, almost at pleasure, and received the most respectful atten 
tiotis frotn the people. All the king’s servants that were in the 
king’s gate bowed and revefeti¢ed Haman, for the king had so com- 
manded concerning him. But there was one circamstanée, which 
mortified his pride and imbittered his pleasures. A single iidividual 
refused todo him reverence. Mordecai, influenced pfobably by 
some conscientious scruples, would sit, as he passed, ifisteid of rix- 
ing and uniting with others in renderifig hith the — a. 
This neglect, although from an obscure individual stung{Ham:n to 
the heart. It destroyed his peace and filled his mind with mali 
hant and disgusting passiotis. To his friends he freely dise 
his unhappimess. He called them together and recounted the glo- 
ry of his riches, and the multitade of his children, and all the things 
wherein the king had promoted him, and how ‘the had advanced 
him among the princes and servants of the king; and then added, 
*‘ yet all this availeth me nothing, so long as I see Mordeeai «he 
Jew sitting at the king’s gate.” 

14 
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Being rendered thus unhappy and incensed to the highest degree 
against Mordecai, he resolved on revenege. But it would have 
been an inconsiderable gratification of his malice, to have destroyed 
this obscure man. This he might easily have accomplished. But 
he was a prince ; second in authority to a powerful king; Morde- 
cai alone was too small a mark for his revenge. He determined to 
put all the Jews to death, of which the number was great, throngh- 
out the kingdom. By misrepresentation, and by the promise of ten 
thousand talents to be paid into the king’s treasure, he obtained 
permission of the avaricious and fickle monarch to put this dreadful 
purpose in execution. ‘The day of general shanghter was appointed ; 
the letters were sent to the governors and magistrates of the Prov- 
imces, sealed with the king’s ring; inevitable ruin seemed impend- 
img over the Jews, and the prospect filled them with terror and 
mourning. soo Signs , a 

Haman doubtless experieticed a fiend-like pleastire in anticipat- 
ing the horrable carnage, and he ordered a gallows to be erected 
for the execution of Mordecai. But a righteous Providence guard- 
ed Mordecai and his brethren from harm, and destined Haman to 
renewed mortifications, and toa miserable fate. Atthe recommen- 
dation of Esther the queen, who was herself a Jewess, the Jews fast- 
ed and prayed, and in answer to their prayers his wicked purposes 
were defeated, at the time when he felt most confident of their suc- 
cess. He went into the king to request the immediate execution of 
Mordecai ; but how great was his disappointment! Mordecai some 
time before had deteeted a dangerous conspiracy against the life of 
the king, for which he had received no reward. The king having 
been recently reminded of this service by the public records, resolv- 
ei to honor Mordecai ; and when Haman entered, he asked him 
what should be done to the man whom the king delighted to honor? 
Haman not doubting but that the persor refered to was himself, re- 
plied, ‘‘ Let the royal apparel be brought which the king useth to 
wear, and the horse that the king rideth upon, and the crown roy- 
al which is set upon his head ; and }et this apparel and horse be de- 
livered to one of the kings most noble princes, that they may array 
the man with all whom the king debighteth to honor, and bring him 
on horse-back through the street of the city, and proclaim before 
him, thus shall it be done to the man whom the king delighteth to 

onor.” The king then ordered Haman to prepare this equipage 
and to perform this service to Mordecai, The haughty Prince 
dared not disobey, but in compliance with his sovereign’s command, 
he proceeded reluctantly to pay a distinguished honor, which he ex- 
pected to have received himself, to the man whom he hated and de- 
spised, and whom he expected and designed to have destroyed.— 
He arrayed the despised Mordecai in royal apparel, and exclaimed 
as he passed, “‘ Thus shall it be done to the man whom the king de- 
lighteth to honor.” He now saw that his wicked purposes were 
likely to be frustrated, and with a heart filled with shame, disap- 
pointment and painful apprehensions, he hasted to his house, ‘‘mourn- 
ing and having his head covered.” ‘The next day he was invited, 
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ws he had been before, to a banquet prepared by Esther. He at- 
tended. ‘The king had not yet known the relation which Esther 
sustained to the Jews. She had acquired at this time an ascen- 
dancy over him, and she ventured to reveal the secret, and to inter- 
cede for the lives of her people. She informed him of the fourda- 
tion of Haman’s wicked purpose. The king's resentment was 
enkindled against the Prince, and he ordered him to be immediately 
executed ow the gallows which was erected at his house. ‘‘ Sothey 
banged Haman on the gallows that he had prepared for Mordecai.” 

Thys Mordecai aud the Jews were rescued &em impending de- 
struction, and theiz egemy,after ashort career of honor and wealth, im- 
bittered by malignant passions, fell a victim to the fate in which he had 
designed to involve them. Haman was proud, vain and revengeful ; 
his passions rendered him miserable, and brought him to a violent. 
and disgraceful death. Let us now attend tosome reflections which 
his history naturally suggests. mines 

Eminent stations in society expose those who fill them to peculiar 
temptations and dangers. Haman was exalted to the highest hon- 
ors, except those of royalty, which the Persian government afforded. 
But these honors were the occasion of his ruin. His heart, filled 
with pride, could not bear to see Mordecai refuse him reverence. 
His anger was enkindled; he resolved on revenge, and in prose- 
cuting his wicked purpose, he not only subjected himself to addi- 
tional] disappointment and mortification, but finally expired on the 
same gallows which he had vainly erected for another. Had hig 
lot been cast in the humble walks of life, the refysa} of Mordecaj 
to do him reverence, would not have disturbed him; he would not 
have formed the purpose to destroy the Jews, and thus would have 
avoided much guilt, and escaped a premature and miserable death. 
History affords innumerable examples of evils into which persons 
have fallen oyly in consequence of their being entsusted with power 
or wealth. Every situation in life has its dangers and temptations ; 
and these are the most numerous and trying, when the situation is 
most exalted. The characters and actions of men are very much 
the result of circumstances. We person in one situation can know 
how he should feel and act in another widely different. The proph- 
et foretold to Hazael, that he should be king, and predicted the 
enormitjes of which he -wayld be guilty, when vested with regal 
authority. Hazael exclaimed, ‘‘ What, is thy servant a dog, that he 
should do this great thing?” But Hazael was made king, and his 
wickedness fulfilled the prediction of the prophet. None ‘of my 
readers, perhaps, are in danger of aspiring to high and responsible 
offices in government. But still it is important to know that such 
offices are attended with temptation and hazard, that we may feel 
a deeper interest in the situation of our rulers, and pray with the 
more earnestness that they may be men who fear God. And al- 
though we may not aspire to eminent stations in society, our hearts 
may not be free from a petty ambition to rise above the stations in 
which Providence has placed us. It is no uncommon thing for 
persons to feel discontented with their situations in life and to sigh 
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for others of greater wealth or distinction. But such persons ought 
{© reflect that the sitaations to which they aspire, may be attended 
with temptations, and dangers which they are not prepared to resist;— 
that they might abuse superior wealth or influence to the injury of 
themselves or others ;—that the circumstances in their present sit- 
wation which excite discontent, may be the very circumstances 
which gaard them fram crimes, from disgrace, and from numeroug 
¢alamities. It is always for wise purposes, and often in mercy tq 
men, that God places them in situations which are neither elevated 
nor affluent, and they haye abundant reason to learn with an Apostle, 
ym whatsoever state they are, thegewith to be content. + 7 
It is another reflection im view of the history of Haman, that per- 
gos are fot necessarily more happy, because they are placed in 
stations. Those who contemplated Haman’s elevation ;— 

Who witnessed his nearness to the king, the luxury of his table, the 
splendor of his apparel, the number of his servants, the extensive- 
pess af his wealth, and the reverence which was paid him by the 
ether priteces, and by the people, probably pronounced him a happy 
are It is very probable, they looked up to him with envy, and 
tetly repined that their enjoyments fell so far short of his. He 
himself had doubtless expected happiness in being thus highly honor- 
ed. Bat how greatly was he disappointed ! How far was he from that 
happiness which others supposed that he enjoyed ! His new sitaa- 
tion had filled his heatt with pride, and a circumstance which would 
haved excited no aneasiness in a more humble sphere, rendered him 
miserable. He honestly confessed to his friends, that all his weahth 
d honors availed him pothing, while he saw Mordecai the Jew 
fitting at the king’s gate. So far from being happy he was a very 
miseralile man. Mordecai was far happier; the most hamLle of 
those who did him réverence was far happier than he. It is true, 
that every person who enjoys the wealth or honors of exalted sta- 
fions, may hot be subject to that proud and revengeful disposition 
Which destroyed the happiness of Haman ; but no one’s wealth and 
honors prove him happy. These, indeed, cannot be the source of 
traé éajigrment j and those who possess them, may find numerous 
jarces of unhappiness, with which others are not acquainted. “The 
art knioweth its own bitterness.’ Monaichs are often as miserable as 
{heir slaves. The rich are often more miserable than the poor, by 
whose labors they live. Many persons imagine that those who pos« 
geds great wealth ; or who sustain some important office in society ; 
dr whose situation exempts them from much exertion, are among 
tlié happiest of men. But, such circumstances afford no real evi- 
dence that men are happy. The seat of happiness is the mind ot 
irt. Its source is right affections, peace of conscience, a proper 
éxércise and employment of the faculties, the duties of a virtuous 
atid pious life, the hopes and consolations of religion. All these 
fiay belong to one who lives in obscurity, who is unnoticed by the 
world, who ebtains his subsistence by his personal exertions. Out- 
ward cittamstances may appear forbidding, where a person enjoys 
fhe moat tempotal happiness ; and he who seems to have every tem- 
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poral.want supplied may be miserable. Those who would be hap- 
py, must not seek to accomplish their object by amassing wealth or 
arriving at honors, but by a conscientious obedience to the com- 
mands of God. 

In view of the history of Haman it is natural to observe, that those 
who indulge revengeful passions destroy their own-happiness and 
involve themselves in great guilt. ‘The passions which arose in 
Haman’s bosom, at the disrespectful conduct of Mordecai, pre- 
yented him from deriving satistaction from any circumstances of his 
situation, filled his soul with agitation and uneasiness, and led him 
to form the horrible purpose of destroying not only the man who 
had excited his resentment, but thousands of others from whom he 
had received no injury. The tendency of such passions must be 
similar when indulged by others. ‘They are utterly inconsistent 
with enjoyment from any source whatever. ‘I'hey are disquieting 
and painful; criminal and ill-deserving. How is it possible for any 
ene to be happy, who harbors a revenz2ful disposition towards a 
fellow creature? He has received or imagines he has received an 
injury. It takes strong hold of his feelings. His thoughts are con- 
tinually forsaking other subjects and resting upon this. He views 
it in all its attitudes, which may heighten it in his estimation and jus- 
tify the passion which he is willing to indulge. He meditates revenge, 
and watches his opportunities to inflict some evil upon the person 
who has injured him. Such a person destroys his own happiness. 
He closes the avenues of enjoyment against his own mind. Nat- 
ure may smile around him, but it awakens no joyful emotions in his 
bosom. He may be prospered in his temporal pursuits, but it gives 
him little satisfaction. ‘The pleasures of the understanding and of 
the heart, have no attractions for him. Some Mordecai does not 
do him reverence, and a spirit of revenge renders him miserable. 
He is guilty as well as miserable. He violates the laws of God and 
incurs his displeasure. He isin danger too of being so farled away 
by his passions, as to perpetrate deeds at which, in his cooler moments, 
he would shudder. There is great danger in indulging angry and 
revengeful passions, Haman is not the first nor the last whom it 
has ruined. Were persons to consult their own interest, they would 
avoid it. hose who love their enemies; who overlook and for- 
give the injuries they receive ftom others; who recompense to no, 
man evil for evil but overcome evil with good, avoid much guilt and 
danger, enjoy a tranquil state of mind, and find their happiness ex- 
tensively promoted. 

The history of Haman suggests the reflection, that persons who 
form mischievous designs, often involve themselves in the same 
calamities which they endeavor to bring upon others. Haman de- 
termined to destroy Mordecai and all the Jews in the kingdom of 
Persia. He succeeded jp obtaining the king’s permission. He ap- 
pointed the day for the execution of the purpose, and sent the 
requisite orders into different parts of the kingdom, by permission 
and under the seal of the king. He proceeded so far as to cause a 
gallows to be erected for the execution of Mordecai. It seemed 
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next to impossible that his design should fail. But, instead of make 
ing any progress towards the destruction of Mordecai and the Jews, 
he was constantly advancing towards his own destruction. Every 
step he took carried him forward towards his miserable end, as 
really as if this had been the purpose of his heart. His pride was 
mortified in all his attempts to gratify it, and the gallows which he 
thought he was erecting for Mordecai, he ignorantly erected for 
himself, and upon this he was eventually hung. He did little or 
no harm to those who were the objects of his malice, the calamity 
fell not upon them, but upon him. And had he succeeded in ac- 
complishing his purpose in respect to them, it probably would not 
less have proved his own ruin. Were we attentive to the Provi- 
dence of God, we should often, if not generally, find that the wicked 
purposes of men recoil upon themselves. ‘hey may sometimes in- 
jure those whom they hate, but they always injure themselves more. 
They may sometimes succeed in their endeavors to bring calamities 
upon others ; but they often bring the same calamities upon them- 
selves. Mankind are indeed reserved to another world for a strict and 
perfect retribution; but that God might clearly show, even here, that 
he loves righteousness and hates iniquity, he causes something like 
a retribution in the events of his Providence. He has said in his 
word that there is no peace to the wicked, that with the froward he 
will show himself froward, that evil shall hunt the violent man to 
overthrow him. By the Psalmist it is said of the man who forms 
mischievous designs against others; ‘“‘ He made a pit and digged it, 
and is fallen into the pit which he made. His mischief shall return 
upon his own head, and his violent dealing shall come down upon 
his own pate.” Those who indulge a spirit of revenge, and endeav- 
or to gratify it in inflicting evils on others, are not aware that they 
are injuring themselves and in iminent danger of being involved in 
the same calamities. But this is a fact of which the example of Ha- 
man is fitted to remind us;and a fact of which every person ought 
to be convinced. He who would injure the person, property or 
character ofa fellow creature,inflicts a punishment upon himself in the 
very feelings which he indulges, and is often taking the surest steps 
to involve himself in the same calamity, which he desires should 
fall upon the object of his resentment. God has not commissioned 
men to avenge their own wrongs. It is said in his word, ‘Vengeance 
is mine, I will repay saith the Lord.” ‘Those who, in opposition to 
his commands, endeavor to recompense evil to others, have reason 
to fear that the evil will rest upon themselves. 

The history of Haman leads us to reflect upon the Providence of 
God in defending his people against the machinations of their ene- 
mies. Haman had probably been unfriendly to the Jews, the an- 
cient people of God, before he was honored as the favorite af Ahas- 
uerus. When Mordecai one of their number refused to do him 
reverence, he determined to use his newly acquired power in put- 
ting multitudes of them to death. But they fasted and prayed, and 
God regarded them with favor. He defeated the wicked purpose 
of their enemy and guarded them from harm. How wisely and 
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steadily his Providence directed events in reference to this end! 
The caprice of AhaSuerus in separating from Vashti his formet 
queen, prepared the way for Esther, a Jewess and friend of the Jews, 
to come tothe throne. The selicitude of the king in examining the 
public records led him to think of honoring Mordecai at the very 
time when Haman was plotting his destruction. The ascendancy 
which Esther acquired over the mind of the king prepared him to 
listen to her intercessions in behalf of her people, aud to deliver 
them from impending ruin by the execution of Haman. In thesé 
events how conspicuous was the Providence of God and his protect= 
ing care over his people! This care he has exercised over his peo- 
ple in every age, and will to the end of time. His people are his 
chiféh. The Christian church was grafted upon the Jewish, and 
may be fegarded as the same under a different dispensation. The 
desciples of Christ, aré by faith the children of Abraham. The 
Church of God both under the Mosaic and Christian dispensation 
has often been assailed by bitter and powerful enemies. But God 
has been its protector. He has made the weapons of its assailatits 
often recoil upon themselves, and has ofteri tendered them instrd- 
mental in promoting the end which they were designed to defeat. 
No weapon formed against the church ever has prevailed or ever 
will. God is always watching over its interests. His Providence is 
directing events in subserviency to its prosperity. He foresees the 
evils which threaten it, and will guard against them; he knows its 
enemies and will defeat their purposes. He will enlarge and purify 
it, gather in the Jews his ancient people; and extend its limits 
wider and wider until they embrace all nations. 

In view ofthe history of Haman every persoh should study to 
avoid all approaches towards a similat chafacter. Although he sus- 
tained a very elevated office in the Persian government, nothing is 
said respecting him which can excite our admiration or complacen- 
cy. His character was in all respects odious and contemptable. 
Placed in a situation in which he might have enjoyed every earthly 
comfort, the apparent iieglect of an obscure man, excifed his resent- 
ment and rendered him miserable. Entrusted with “a little brief 
authority,” instead of employing it in acfs of beneficence, he re- 
solved to employ it in the gratification of his revenge and in the de- 
liberate marder of his fellow creatures. We abhor his character, 
and can hardly commiscrate his fate. Who will not feel desirous to 
avoid all resemblance to such a character?’ Who will allow him- 
selfto indulge pride and resentment and purposes of revenge, 
when those feelings are so odious in their nature and dangerous in 
their tendency? But, they who would avoid these feelings must 
exercise arid cultivate those of an opposite nature and tendency.— 
They must imbibe the meek, gentle and benevolent spirit of the 
gospel. They must be humble in prosperity as well as in adversity. 
They must regard all mankind with sentiments of kindness; not 
imagine injuries where none exist, and overlook and forgive those 
which are real. Then will they be disposed to do good instead 
of harm to their fellow men; and enjoy the happ‘ness of a tram: 
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quil mind instead of being agitated by the turbulence of passion, or 
of involving themselves in calamities which they have endeavored to 
bring upon others. W. J. H. 


For the New-England Telegraph. 
INVOCATION IN PRAYER. 


Tis, without too much length and formality, should, as far as 
possible, express the nature, perfection, and rights of God ; of coursé, 
his Trinity in Unity. To show this I observe; 1: Jn social pray- 
er, this is necessary, fairly to give the hearer opportunity, under- 
standingly, to decide, whether he can unite with the speaker in his 
acts of worship. Should the being invoked be in the hearer’s view, 
a false god, he can have no communion in the devotion. It is, there- 
fore, as absurd to unite the visible worship of nominal christians, 
who entertain esseritially different ideas of God, as it would, to unite 
that of christians with pagans. 2. In any prayer, this is necessary 
to give God opportunity to accept or reject it. If the address be 
madeto a being whose nature, character, and rights are essentially dif- 
ferent from those of the true God, he has of course no concern with 
it, otherwise than to frown upon the worship for idolatry. Hence, 
how absurd the notion that all sincere worship of any god is accept 
ed by the true God. ae. 

3. Such invocation, either expressed or implied, is necessary to 
influence God to bestow favors. The scriptures plainly teach, that 
God is pleased with the correct knowledge and acknowledgement, of 
himself; and that he is displeased with those, who either know not 
God, or refuse to ascribe to him his true character. To please hiri 
is necessary to avoid his frowfis, and obtain his favors. Hence, 
those who invoke not the one glorious Jehovah, the only living and 
true God, will, in consequence of their prayers, receive no blessings. 
We, therefore, see a great reason, why such a vast portion of the 
prayers are powerless. 

4. Such invocation of the Deity is enforeed by the example of an- 
cient and inspired saints. The terms they used to invoke the Dis 
vine Being, were very expressive of his nature, perfections and 
tights; far more so, than the Christifin, unleafned in the ancient 
language of the Hebrews, would apprehend. The English words 
* Lorv, O Lorp, O Gop, O Lorp my Gop, O Lorp Gup of hosts,” 
tell but little of the Supreme Object of veneration in comparison 
with the words in the ancient language from which they were trans« 
lated. It was, of course, not as necessary for Old Testament saints, 
as it is for us, to use any considerable variety of words to express all 
that is meant by the proposition, with which this article com- 
mences. 

Ascription at the close, should correspond with the invocation at 
the beginning of prayer. For we ascribe the kingdom, the power, 
and the glory to the same being, whom we invoke. 

LOGAN. 
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For the New-England Telegraph. 
ORIGIN OF WARS. 


War has been so common among the nations of the earth, in past 
azes, that mankind seem generally to have acquiesced, without 
tnuch examination, in its necessity end lawfulness. ‘The princ# 
ples in which it originates and upon which it is prosecuted, and the 
lamentable effects which it produces in society, have been made the 
subject of little attention. Hence the public opinion has remained 
from age to age in its favor, and no vigorous and extended efforts 
have been made to suppress it, or to check its progress. Even the 
christian and philanthropist have regarded it as an unavoidable evil, 
and instead of opposing it, have often lent it the aid of their influ 
ence. But, in this age of benevolent enterprise numbers have aris< 
en, who not only call in question the necessity and lawfulness o 
war, but view it as a practice equally wicked and calamitous; —a 
practice which may and which ought to be abolished from the earth, 
and who are uniting their efforts to accomplish this object by en- 
deavoring to impress on the public mind correct sentiments upon 
this subject. In an object so benevolentg it is believed, that every 
friend of humanity must concur, whose mind is not biased by some 
gross misapprehension. : 

With these remarks in view I need not apologise for inviting the 
attention of my readers, to those principles of human nature in 
Which war originates. And surely those views of human nature to 
which the consideration of war will lead us are iminently fitted to 
humble us before God. The Apostle James inquires, “ From 
whence come wars and fightings among you? Come they not 
hence, even of your lusts, which war in your members?” The 
term dust, in this passage of scripture, as indeed is the case in 
most others, denotes the sinful affections and passions of the humait 
heart. That war originates in these affections and passions is 
abundantly evident. There can surely be no irresistible instingt in 
human nature, which prompts mankind to destroy each other. In- 
stinct, if there be such a thing, where reason is mature, would in- 
fluence its possessor to seek the security of his own life and thé 
life of others. War originates not in instinctive, but voluntary 
principles. It is voluntarily premeditated. It is voluntarily declar- 
ed. It is voluntarily commenced and prosecuted. ‘The principles, 
therefore which prompt to it must be holy or sinful. Between these 
there is no medium. But they cannot be holy. Holiness is a pure 
and amiable disposition of the soul, and is manifested in mild and 
pacific conduct. It consists essentially, in its exercise towards men, 
in a disinterested regard to their welfare. It is but another name 
for that charity which ‘seeketh not her own,’? which ‘ suffereth 
long and is kind,’ and which is ever gratified in proportion as vits 
tueand happiness prevail. Itimplies love, not merely to friends and 
neighbors, but even to strangers and enemies, and disposes him, 
who cherishes it, to overcome evil with good. This, surely, cam 
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neither excite nor justify war and bloodshed. Its genuine fruit is 
peace. The principles, then, in which war originates must be sin- 
ful. They are doubtless according to the representaion of the apos- 
tle, the lusts of men, their evil aflections and passions which war in 
their members. 

War sometimes originates in a sinful regard to a supposed nation- 
al honor. If one nation recieves not from another all that respect 
which is thought to be due ; if a public minister be treated with less 
etiquette, than the dignity of his character and office requires; if 
Some real or supposed right be violated ; if individaals have bec 
injured by the citizens of a foreign country ; if trade has been in- 
terrupted and embarrassed by the regulations of a foreign govern- 
ment, the honor of the nation thus treated is supposed to be tar- 
nished. Instead of a disposition on either side, for an amicable 
adjustment; hostile feelings are excited on both. Reparation is 
demanded and refused. The subject is involved in perplexing 
difficulties, and the truth can hardly be ascertained. Perhaps each 
nation has received nearly the same ill treatment as the other, and 
each regards its henor as deeplf concerned. The feelings of men, 
high in authority and influence, are inflamed, and a war is meditat- 
ed on one side or both to obtain by force, the reparation which 
had been demanded. Measures are soon taken to prepare the minds 
of the people for co-operation. News papers aud pamphlets, teem 
with inflamatory declamation, in which the disgrace of the country 
is exhibited in glowing colors, and all classes of persons are called 
on to make the requisite sacrifice to retrieve its character. The 
honor of the nation soon becomes a topic of general attention and 
discussion ; the passions of the people soon become warmly engag- 
ed in favor of war, and war is soon declared. Such is the origin 
of many wars, in which immense wealth is expended, a vast num- 
ber of lives lost, and inconceivable calamities endured ; and after the 
combat is over, no real honor is found to have accrued to either 

arty. A love to true, national honor is a reasonable and virtuous 
eeling. But in what does this honor consist? Not in receiving 
allthat respect which might be desired from a foreign power ; but 
in a character which deserves respect ; in the intelligence, wisdom, 
virtue, peace and prosperity of the nation. That national honor, 
about which so much is ofien said, exists only in idea, and that re- 
gard to it which would involve a nation in war for its support, is 
principle no better than that which actuates the duelist to set him- 
self up as a mark to be shot at, for the chance of murdering his 
opponent. But must one nation tamely bear the insults and inju- 
ties of another? No. Let reparation be mildly requested, and 
earnestly sought in every other way but by war. If it be not then 
obtained, let it pass. ‘To engage in war to obtain it, is an expedi- 
ent which is almost sure to prove unsuccessful, and an evil income 
parably worse than the one which it is designed to remove. 

War sometimes originates in avarice. Civil rulers, whether their 
offices be hereditary or elective, are susceptible of this passion, not 
ouly as private men, but in their public capacity and in reference to 
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the nation over which they preside. Regarding their country in 
the light of property, they ofien feel an inordinate desire to extend 
its territories, to enlarge its resources, and to increase its wealth, 
not unlike that which persons feel in the lower walks of life, to in- 
crease their private possesions. And the same passion is, easily 
diffused through a whole people. There is {reason to believe that 
this passion not unfrequently has a powerful influence in plangin 
a nation in war. Those who manage, or those whose talents an 
station give them an influence in the affairs of government, or per- 
haps a province belonging to a foreign power, which is increasing 
in population and wealth, and which affords a_praspect of great pe: 
euyniary advantage to their country. It either is, or may become, 
a fruitful source of revenue, and thus contribute to fill the public 
coffers, or may be rendered a powerful auxiliary in prosecuting a 
future war. It is therefore regarded with avaricious cupidity, and 
measures are concerted to obtain it. It must be obtained if possi- 
ble ; and if any pretext, sufficiently plausible for conquering it, can 
be held up to the public view, which is generally the case, its im- 
portance :nd the future advantages it would yield are impresively 
displayed; the justice and expediency of a war on some“ground or 
other is warmly contended for, and the minds of a whole people 
imbibing the avaricious spirit of their rulers, are soon brought to 
acquiesce in this dreadful species of national robbery. In numer- 
ous wars which have harrassed and depopulated the nations of the 
earth, in past ages, this detestible principle has been on one side or 
the other or on both, the exciting cause. : 

Envy is another sinful passion in which war sometimes originates, 
It is a principle which often powerfully operates in the hearts of 
rulers, and is easily diffused through a whole people. A nation is 
perceived to be rapidly growing in wealth and power. Its popula- 
tion annually increases ; its commerce and manufactories flourish ; 
the resources of its revenue become more and more extended; its 
means of attack or defence are constantly multiplied and strength- 
ened ; arts and sciences are cultivated, and every thing prospers, 
which may contribute to national greatness. Other nations look 
on this rising greatness with envy. They perceive an increasing 
glory, which may erelong eclipse their own, and anticipate a power 
to which they may one Jay be obliged to yield. Wishing to retain 
their relative importance ;—dissatisfied with the prospect of being 
equalled or surpassed, they are prepared to adopt measures to check 
the progress of the envied nation, and these measures not unfre- 
quently terminate in war. A nation which is powerful is willing to 
be at war with one that is comparitively weak, regarding it as an 
effectual method to check the progress of one which might become 
a rival, and to retain its own relative greatness: A pretext for war, 
in such a case, is not wanting. Thus, great Britain is at present, 
the most powerful nation by sea, on earth. Were she to contem- 
plate another nation increasing its navy, with the prospect of sur- 
passing her own, she would probably, find some pretext for war. 
And on the same principle, one nation is often ready to;form an ate 
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liance in war with another, against a third whose power is superior 
to either alone. ‘Thus, in our revolutionary war, France formed an 
alliance with us, against great Britain. It was not from any friend- 
ship to us, or any regard to the justice of our cause, but because 
- she envied the British nation, who had long been her rival. In the 
history of wars, both ancient and modern, it is very obvious that 
envy has often operated very powerfully to produce them. It com- 
monly begins with those who are high in authority, and soon ex- 
tends tothe community at large. ‘This, however, is not the ostensi- 
ble principle upon which war is declared and prosecuted. Some 
pretext, as sugyested before, is sought and held up to the public 
view, which may give an air of justice and expediency to the meas- 
ure which this could not. 

Ambition is another fruitful source of war. This is the lust of 
power. It isa principle which is never completely gratified. Its 
views are extended as its dominions are increased, and it is ever 
reaching for something beyond its present attainments. Alexander, 
when he had conquered, as he supposed, the world, is said to have 
wept because there were no more worlds to conquer. Every am- 
bitious ruler has a disposition similar to that of this distinguished con- 
queror. He is not satisfied with his power. Though it be great, 
he wishes to enlarge it. He desires to be raised to a greater ele; 
yation; to view his dominions more widely extended ; to be known, 
honored, and feared in a wider sphere; to have a greater popula- 
tion subject to his control. To an inordinate love of power, the 
ambitious man generally adds an equal love of fame, and war affords 
him the fairest prospect of gratifying both. In war the ingenuity 
of his plans, the bravery and brilliancy of his achievments, the ex- 
tent and facility of his conquests, may unite not only to enlarge his 
dominions, but to spread his fame through the the world. Men of 
this description, therefore, placed in elevated stations in govern- 
ment, (and in every government more or less of such men are rais- 
ed to stations of authority) are the friends of war. They delight in 
this, and wil] be at times engaged in it. It is no difficult matter tq 
make the masg of the community believe that a particular war which 
they wish to declare or to prosecute, is necessary, just and expe- 
dient. Mankind are accustomed to be imposed on, in refference to 
such subjects. ‘They are ina habit of takjng things upon trust.— 
When a war is in contemplation, many are too indolent to inquire 
into the grounds of it, many are so prepossessed in its favor as to 
see no weight in arguments advanced against it, and some even toc 
jgnorant to observe the arts by which the ambitious and crafty 
would deceive them. As rulers with their coadjutors can easily en- 
list the feelings of a greater part of the community in favor of war, 
it is no difficult matter, with the honors and emoluments which they 
have to bestow, to procure all the military aid which their schemes 
require. Thus does ambition become a fruitful source of war.— 
Jt has been the moving spring in a large portion of the wars by 
which the world has been harrassed and desolated. This was the 
ruling passion of Alexander, Cesar, Suarrow and Buonaparte. It 
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has been the ruling passion of vast numbers who in most countries 
have held the reigns of government ; and there is scarcely any coun- 
try which has not experienced more or less of its murderous and 
bloody effects. 

Revenge is another principle, which actuates nations to declare 

and prosecute wars. National antipathies are easily excited and 
perpetuated. Rulers and subjects catch the same spirit. The time 
was, perhaps, when hostility existed between two nations. They were 
in a state of warfare against each other. When peace was concluded, 
each retained something of the animosity, which bad been previously 
felt ; each thought herse!f mjured by the ot] er, end mutual friendship 
was never restored. The antipathy then felt has been transmitted 
from father to son, through succeeding generations, and among all 
classes of men. It has been perhaps increased by mutual recrimi- 
nations, and still exists in the hearts of thousands. A spirit of re- 
venge naturally springs from such antipathy, and those who feel it, 
are glad to find an opportunity of gratifying itin war. Where there 
has not been antipathy for ages, one nation perhaps has recently 
received an injury from another, or been for a long time debarred 
from some real or supposed privilege, which excites in the rulers of 
the suffering nation, and it may be in others a spirit of revenge, 
that prompts them readily to engage in war, whenever an occasion 
offers by which it can be plausibly justified. This contributes not 
a little to many of the wars in which nations engage. Much na- 
tional animosity is always felt, and more is easily excited. Those 
who are most friendly to war from other principles, avail themselves 
likewise of this to prosecute their schemes. 
' Thus | have particularised some of the principles of human nat- 
ure in which war originates. ‘They will be found to have given 
rise to every war recorded in profane history; and though mentioned 
separately, their influence is ofier combined in bringing this great 
calamity upon a nation. 

Now, since war originates in the unholy affections and passions of 
men, it is inconsis‘ent with the spirit and requirements of Christ- 
anity. The moral nature of every practice is determined by the 
principles in which it originates. The principles in which war orig- 
nates are condemned by the whole tenor of revelation. The christ- 
ian revelation breathes benevolence, harmony, and peace. It ex- 
plicitly prohibits selfishness, avarice, envy, ambition, revenge, and 
every other principle of human nature, which has a tendency to set 
men at variance with each other. It not only prohibits such affec- 
tions and passions, under the severest penalty, but injures those 
which are amiable, benefficent and holy. [trequiresmen to be kind- 
ly affectionate one toward another in brotherly love, forbearing one 
another, and forgiving one another; to recompense to no man evil 
for evil ; but to overcome evil with good. When the birth of Christ 
was announced to the shepherds, a multitude of the heavenly host 
were heard praising God, and saying, ‘Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth, peace, good will toward men.” In accordance with 
this, the religion of Christ every where inculcates peace, and pro- 
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nounces upon peace-makers a peculiar blessing. How obviously, 
then, is war inconsistent with the spirit and requirements of Christ- 
ianity ! ‘This reflection may perhaps be thought superfluous. But I 
deem it important, that those who acknowledge the divine authority 
of the christian revelation, should seriously reflect, that war is in- 
consistent with its precepts. But it may be asked,‘ Is war never 
justifiable?’ We confidently reply, never in the manner in which it 
is actually carried on. In ordinary cases, it originates from unholy 
principles and is proseruted from such principles on both sides.— 
Were a territory actually invaded, the aggression in my opinion, might 
be lawfully repelled by force of arms. A war on the side in which 
it is so strictly defensive would be justifiable. But such a war sel- 
dom exists. Both parties are generally, if not equally guilty, and 
act in direct violation of the commands of Chirst. 
PACIFICUS, 


For the New-England Telegraph. 


Mr. Tuacner:—Sir, I have read attentively Mr. Simmons’s 
communications, in the last volume of the Telegiaph, upon “ the 
Scheme of Moral Suasion.” Mr. S.’s remarks upon “ power,” in 
his first number, I did not understand. I wish to be informed bow 
he meant to be understood. He says, ‘‘ There may be said ta be 
three kinds of power exerted in the universe, physical power, moral 
power, and creative power.” My inquiries are in refference to the 
two last; although I do not understand how “ the power of sinews 
and muscles” can be called “ physical power.” Weight or gravita- 
tion is all that constitutes physical power: muscles and senews con- 
stitute another kind of power. 

Mr. S. says, moral power “‘ consists in the power of laws, of mo- 
tives and whatever is adapted to influence the minds of rational 
creatures.” Does Mr. S. mean to say that moral power is extran- 
eous to the mind, and that a person possesses no moral power, on- 
ly when he is in possession of laws and whatever is adapted to in: 
fluence the mind? Does he mean to say, that moral laws constitute 
moral beings? If se;-why is not a stock or stone a moral being, as 
well as man? What does Mr. S. call that portion of the mind, 
which is influenced by moral power? and what constitutes it? Is 
it a mysterious and indescribable something? | trust not. 

I have of late been led to consider the moral constitution ofthe 
mind, or, in other words, ‘ the law of the mind,’”’ (Rom. 7, 23.) to 
constitute moral power, in distinction from extraneous laws and 
commands. Laws and commands are given for the regulation and 
perfecting the law or moral constitution of mind, by drawing it into 
activity, in harmony with the divine government. In order to have 
a correct idea of moral suasion, we must have a correct idea of mor- 
al power. The how that moral power, that is, the moral constitu- 
tion of the mind is got into operation is a disideratum to the christ- 
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ian not unlikely to be well understood. The how physical power 
is efficient has advanced the arts to the abridgement of much mus- 
cular power. The how moral power becomes active and the thy 
it is dormant, is destined to rectify the flood of false notions afloat 
concerning moral suasion. 

Mr. S.’s definition of creative power, to me was no less obscure. 
Mr. S. says, ‘“‘ creative power, is a kind of power possessed and ex- 
erted by God alone, and is peculiar to the First Cause. This power is 
exerted in the creation and preservation of matter and mind.” How 
is creative power, preservative power? [ want explained. How 
does creative power constitute the efficient government of God? 
How is creative power used or exerted “‘in accomplishing God’s 
universal purposes ?” 

‘I'he Scriptures inform me, that when God had made an end of 
creation, he rested on the seventh day; but according to Mr. 8. he 
worked the seventh day as much as any of the preceding six days ; 
for Mr. S. makes no difference between creating and preserving 
power. If Mr. S. makes a distinction in the power of God, how 
does he illustrate it in the works and ways of God? J. P. 


oe 


For the New-England Telegraph. 
SENEX TO A. B. 


T have felt, Mr. Editor, a deep solicitude for the welfare of your 
correspondent “ A. B.” and as I do not perceive that he has yet re- 
ceived the advice he seems to desire, I beg leave, through you, to 
address to him a few of my old-fashioned thoughts. I am induced 
to do this from a sincere desire and an ardent hope of doing some 

ood. 
¥ A. B. acknowledges the duty and desirableness of coming to 
Christ, but says he ‘cannot come.” Suppose for a single moment 
we enquire into the nature and character of this ‘‘ Cannot’’"—exam- 
ine its origin and effects; see if there be any escape from it; and 
discover whether any one, and if any one, who, is to blame for it; 

whether it is man, or his maker. 

Natural inability is a want of power; moral inability, a want 
of inclination. Now, that there should exist on the part of man, 
when called upon to love God, a moral inability; a want of inclina- 
tion, so deep, so entire, so enduring, as that it shall, in its effects, 
certainly terminate in the same fatal results witha natural inability ; 
and that this want of disposition should be inherited from my pa- 
rents, derived from no agency of mine; and that it should terminate 
im my ruin, in eternal death; and should still be my crime; and 
the greater this inability, the greater my crime; are positions that 
once deeply troubled and distressed my mind. ‘‘ Where, you ask 
is the propriety of this state of things?” I answer—God created 
tiati— He made him in his own likeness, his own moral image—with 
pure and holy affections—a thinking intelligent being—a free moral 
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agent; thatis, capable of choosing good and refusing evil. He plac- 
ed him in a state of trial. Man fell; lost this moral image; be- 
came unholy and corrupt in his affections. 

Why did God do this?) We know not. The fact we know; the 
reasons of the fact we do not know, except that it pleased him so to 
do. Andas He isa being infinite in every perfection, what he does 
Or permits, is in the end wisest and best, although we, short sighted 
beings see it not. Itis a law of his creation, that “ like should pro 
duce like ;” that the rose should produce the rose and nota violet—= 
that man should produce man, in Ais own likeness. But for this 
law, or purpose of God, confusion would forthwith pervade the uni- 
verse. Man prodaces Ais like; and as he is a compound creation, 
made up of matter and of mind, his likeness is twofold, a natural 
likeness and a moral likeness. ‘The natural likeness is his form; 
born with arms, and limbs and features. ‘The moral likeaess is his 
mind, the affections of his soul. These, in the parent after the fall, 
being corrupt, the child is born in his moral likeness, with corrupt 
affections, just as necessarily as in his natural likeness, and the mo- 
ment these affections are developed they exhibit this their native 
character. 

It is from this law of his creation, this inviolable principle in na- 
ture, this purpose of God, that the fox is born, not in the image only, 
but with the cuxning of the fox; the tiger, with the fierceness of a 
tiger ; and the dove, with the lovely disposition of the dove. ‘‘ Am 
I then to blame for inheriting this corrupt disposition, this moral 
inability 7” 

No more, I think, than for your own existence ; and if you die 
in infancy, before capable of actual sin, and of exercising repentance, 
I hope you will be saved, through the blood and merits of the great 
atonement. 

“Where then is the propriety of my having this inability, this des 
praved disposition?’ It is here. God, who saw it wisest and best 
to create man as he did, and place him in a state of trial, as he did ; 
for wise purposes, beyond the power of our understanding to fath- 
om or comprehend, made Adam the representative of all his pester- 
ity. And through him, as a federal head or representat.ve, they all 
had their trial, individually, in the divine cmniscience. The omni- 
scient God saw, if Adam fell, that every human being, that should pro- 
ceed from him, would likewise fail, if placed in the same cireume 
stances of trial. If therefore Adam fell, and was to blame for 
transgression, his children are to blame for exercising this corrupt 
disposition, the result of the fall, the same as if they had individual- 
ly and personally had their trial, and had fallen. 

They suffer tn consequence, but not for Adam’s transgression. 
Of course, the greater their moral inability, that is, the greater their 
want of disposition, the greater their crime. For it is, in every in- 
stance, precisely what it would be, if they had, like him, individ- 
ually and personally had their trial, and had fallen. 

Such, my friend, is the brief history of your wretched state.— 
You are a fallen being, depraved, ruined, lost, undone. You are a 
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condemned being. The sentence has already gone forth against 
you. It declares,’ ‘the soul that sinneth, dying it shall die.” It 
declares, ‘‘ Cursed is every one that continueth not in all things 
written in the book of the law, to do them.” You are lost, undone. 
You cannot save yourself, you cannot renovate your nature, you 
eannot help yourself. In God alone, is your help found. You can- 
hot come to Christ, except the Father who hath sent him, draw 
you. You have his own words, “no man can come to me, except 
the father, who hath sent me, draw him.”” Whatthen will you do? 
Oh what can you do? Must you lie down in endless despair and 
perish forever? Oh no! “ Will then the Father draw yon ?”— 
Ah, this is the question, the all important question. Will then “ the 
Father draw you?’ I say to you, ask him, and see. Go to him, ask 
him, pray to him, beseech him, try. You can ask; yoti con make 
an effort, you can try—What did the man with the withered hand, 
who stood before the Lord Jesus Christ desiring to be healed 2 The 
Savior bade him, stretch forth his withered hand. Did ke reply, 
thou Lord knowest that I cannot. That my arm hangs lifeless by 
my side. That I canno more move it than ome move a mountain: 
To be able to stretch it forth is precisely what [ wish to do but pre- 
cisely what Iam unable to do. Did he soreply? No—What thed 
did he de? He made an effort. He said in his soul, ‘*I will try.” 
And accompanying this effort, this disposition of his heart to do as 
he was bade, was the help of the Holy Spirit granted to him, just so 
far as was necessary to make up for every inability on his part, and 
his arm rose, and waved, sound and whole as the other. My friend, 
you have ability to ask ; you have ability to try; you can implore 
help. 

Do you say, “ you do not realise your danger so as to induce you 
to cry for help; you wish you could, you would be glad to feel 
alarmed and distressed ; and do you ask how you shall be enabled 
so to feel?’ If you are sincere in saying this, I can tell you. 

But in vain do [ tell you, if you disregard my advice. If you aré 
loosing an eye from inflamation, and I direct you to one who in- 
variably cures such a malady, it is in vain that I thus direct 
you, unless you really go to him, and actually follow his directions, 
and take his remedies. ; 

Would you then be convinced of your dariger ? Would yoii gladly 
be alarmed at your state, so as to cry fur hejp? Then use the means, 
which Ged has ordained to bless to produce this result. Religion 
isa business concern. You have much todo. God works by means. 
A crop of wheat is net raised without labor and culture; so in the 
moral world—you must make diligent use of the means of grace. 

ou must read—you must meditate—you must pray. You must 
converse with christian friends; be instant at the meetings where 
prayer is wont to be made. You must be a sincere enquirer after 
truth. Strive to learn, strive to know, and strive to realise, your dus 
ty, your danger, and your remedy. To this end you must search 
the scriptures daily. ‘In them ye think ye have eternal life, and 
they are they which testify of Christ.” In this you must have sys 
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tem, or you will certainly fail. Let not sleep therefore, close your 
eyes at night, until you have read a portion of the word of God, and 
Jet not the dawnings of the morning ever fail to witrress your pera- 
sal of this holy Book. Never open thé sacred volume without put- 
ing up at least one fervent petition to your Father in Heaven, “Open 
thou mine eyes to behold wonderous things out of thy law.” 
**Bless to the good of my soul, what I may now be permitted tu read.” 
Put up one sincere ejaculation of this sort, and your Heavenly Fa- 
ther will hear and bless you; for he has never said to any one, “Seek 
my face in vain.” 

In addition to reading the scriptures, you must pray. You must 
ask for the mércy you need. God will be enquired of by you, for 
the blessings that yon want. Do you say, “ yow are a simmer, and 
the prayer of the sinner is not acceptable in his sight.” Still I say 
fo you, pray. Pray as a sinner, and because you are asinner. Pray 
fervently, pray daily, atid many times a day. Do you say, you can- 
not pray. I think you can. What is prayer? It is the offering up 
of your désires to God. You can ask for what you want: De it im 
med own way, in your own words—secretly, sitestly, by yourself 
alone. 

This is prayer. It is as much the duty ofa sinner to pray as it is the du- 
ty ofa saint. It is one of the principal means in the wise providence 
of God, to convert a sinner into a saint. Let the burden of your pray- 
er be, “‘ that you may be convinced of sin and mourn for it, and that 
you may believe on the Lord Jesus Christ.” This constitutes @ 
Christian. Prayer alters not the purposes of God. It informs him of 
no want of which he was ignorant. ‘The use and the benefit of 
prayer is, the influence it has upon your own heart ; in subduing it, 
in humbling it, in melting it down, in breaking it to pieces, thus fit- 
ting and preparing it to receive the blessings you need and ask for. 

Do you reply, as “ no man can come to Christ except the Father 
draw him,” what hope have F, that the Father wilt ever draw me ? 
I answer—You are a free moral agent, with power to choose and to 
refuse. ‘T'o sucha being, no force can be applied except the in- 
fluence of motives. By motives then, God has been drawing you, 
ever since you have been able to distinguish between good and evib. 
How mind acts upon matter, we know not. How motwe aets upor 
_ mind, we know not. How the Holy Spirit influences the mind in 

the view ot motives, we know not. And how the Holy Spirit should, 
ineffectually, strive with the mind, we cannot comprehend. Ifit 
had been necessary for us to know, God would have revealed these 
things unto us. But we do know, that God has been drawing you, 
ever since you have been able to distinguish between good and evil, 
by the presentation of motives to your understanding, to your heart, 
and to your fears, the highest, the noLlest, the most exaked, and the 
most convincing, that can be found or furnished in the universe of 
Jehovah. 

To your understanding and to your heart he has presented, and 
is constantly presenting, desirable riches, an heavenly inheritance, a 
safe and secure title to a mansion in the skies. ‘To your fears also 
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he is addressing the most alarming and stupendous motives To 
your fears, he is threatening endless perdition, interminable woe ; 
everlasting banishment from the brightuess of his presence and the 
glory of his power; and endless consignment to the regions of dark- 
ness and despair, where the worm dieth not, and the fire is not quench- 
ed; where you shall roll on an existence, in unavailing agony and ane 
uish forever and ever; throughout the ages of unending ages !! 
To all these stupendous motives, he is adding the influences of his 
Holy Spirit. He has granted, he dues grant, and fe will grant the aids 
and the strivings ef his Spirit. You have his own assurance tha he js 
more ready to give his Spirit to those who ask, than earthly parents are, 
to give good gifts to the chiidren of their love. And he is nota 
man that he should lie, nor the son of man that he should repent. 

Do you ask then, “ Will the Father draw me?” I aaswer,—he 
will, if you will ask him. Try him and see. Try, hold on, hold 
out, persevere in trying to the end, and you will succeed. Pray to 
him then for the influences of this good spirit, that you may thereby, 
be effectually drawn to himself. He is more willing to give than 
you can be to receive. He will meet the first dawnings of desire in 
your soul. He will even meet the first risings of disposition in your 
heart, to indulze a holy desire. He has ordered yon to strive, to 
agonise to enter in at the straight gate. If you make not the effort, 
what hope can you indulge that you will ever enter there. 

Although you cannot save yourself; although you canact reno- 
wate your heart, still you can do something ; you candomuch; you 
can do so much that God will do the rest for you. He has promis- 
ed the aids of his Spirit to them that ask, and he is ever faithful to 
his promise. But, oh, my friend still more! He has not only 
promised you the aid of his Holy Spirit if you ask, but he has in 
reality, often granted you the aids of this heavenly friend, when 
you asked him not, but when you have acjually resisted his in- 
fluences, and desired him to depart. You have yourself, more or 
less, shared the strivings of this Spirit. 

The solicitude about your safety which you have often felt; the 
tears which have sometimes rolled down your cheeks; that heaving of 
your bosom, that swelling of your heart with the anxious thought, 
t what will become of me?’ ‘ what shall I do?’ ‘ where shall go?’ 
These have been and are the strivings of the Spirit with you. These 
are the drawings of the Father. These are the gentle knockings of 
the Spirit at the door of your heart. These are the gentle whispers of 
the Spirit to your soul, saying, “‘Son give me thine heart.’”” Oh 
resist him not. Stifle not such feelings. Dismiss them never from 
your mind, but cherish, cultivate and promote them, whenever they 
occur. It is not a light thing for you, it is your life. Such, to you, 
are the precious seasons. These are the golden moments. More 
or less you have heretofore enjoyed them. More or less you may 
experience them again. If then you resist these feelings ; if you 
gtieve away the Spirit, you have no assurance he will ever return 
to you, with even the power and influence he has already exerted 


upon you. 
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There will not stand before the bar of God, at the last day, one 
sipgle condemned sinner who has enjoyed the light of the gospel, 
who will not, in his own conscience realise, that his sentence is just. 
Not one, who will not realise, that he has enjoyed, during his life time, 
once, or twice, at thrice, or many times, these strivings of the Spirit. 
Not one, who will fail to realise, that he has experienced some ten- 
der moments, some misgivings of heart, some anxious fears that al} 
was not right. He will realise that these were the gentle strivings 
ofthe Spirit, which, ifthey had been encouraged, promoted, and 
cherished as they qught, would haye led his mind into that channel 
of thqught, and his heart into that train of feelings and affec- 
tions, that would have terminated in a willingness to surrender him- 
self to Christ. God has done every thing on his part. He has 
granted, and he does grant the aids of his Holy Spirit, just so far ag 
js necessary ta make up for every deficiency, and every inability on 
the part of man, the want af disposition alone excepted ; and just 
so far to remove this want of disposition, as he can do it, and not in- 
fringe upon the freedom of the choice. To man himself, therefore, 
jf he be last, will be all the blame, and God’s throne will be guiltless. 

I have now, my friend, answered the momentous question, “‘wheth- 

er God the father will draw you?” I have told you, if you wish to 
experience religion, what you ought todo, what you must do, what 
you cannot do, and what you can do. 
* [have told you, it is in vain that I andvise you, if you disregard 
my counsel. I now, as a friend and a brother, invite and urge you 
to come to the Lord Jesus Christ. Will you listen to my voice? 
Will you regard my counsel? Will you follow my advice? Will you 
make the effort? will you try? Oh will you come? If you will, 
a world of glory is the heavenly prize! If you will not, a hell of 
horror lies beyond the tomb. Say not, I entreat you, that you de- 
sire to obtain religion, if you make not an effort therefor. Say not 
I beseech you, that our Lord is a hard master, “ reaping where he 
hath not sown, gathering where he hath strawed ;”” requiring of you 
that which yoy can never accomplish, if you decline and neglect 
to aceqmplish what you can. 

I declare to you, if you will make the effort, if you will try; persever- 
ingly try; with all the sincerity of which you ave ¢apable; looking 
to the Savior for help; confiding in him and trusting in him, as 
able to help, and willing to help; excrcising the same sinceri:y and 
the same confidence and trust that you would exereise in an earth- 
ly brother, who should, this day, invite and urge you to come, and 
dig golden treasure on his farm; declaring to you, and assuring 
you, that he had lately found a spot, where he had dug therefor aii 
hundred times and had never failed to find it; I say, if you do 
this you will find help. He will assist you. He will grant you the 
special influences of his Spirit, so far as to make up for every defi- 
ciency and every inability on your part ; and although now dead you 
shal] live again, although now lost, you shall be found. 

: ; SENEX, 
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REPLY TO SENEX. 


I regret that the writer of the foregoing article has affixed the 
signature,’*\Senez,” to his communication;—lI. Because another writer 
of great age and of profound Theological investigation, has generally 
adopted that signature ; — 2. Because I am grieved that a man of age 
and experience, whoever he may be, should have fallen into what I con: 
ceive such gross absurdities ; and more especially, that he should 
give directions to others in direct opposition to the Word of God, 
and adapted, in their very nature to deceive and ruin souls. As 
’ the writer has all along withholden from me his real name,—a breach 
of propriety and courtesey on his part ;— I have considered myself 
under no personal obligation to insert any of his articles ; and have 
admitted them, from time to time, because I was willing that every 
subject should have a full and fair investigation. It is for this rea- 
son that I have admitted his present article; and as it now evidently ap- 
pears, that it has been his object to ¢rach rather than learn, I have, 
of course, relinquished all hope of convincing him, my sole object 
in making any reply, is, if possible, to set the “subject i in its true light 
before the minds of others. 

The errors into which “ Senex,”’ has fallen, seem to have their 
origin in false notions concerning the doctrine of ‘ Original Sin.” 
These evidently give rise to the affected perplexity of * A. B.”” and 
to his absurd and unscriptural instructions to impentient sinnners. 
Let him correct his theory on this fundamental doctrine of the 
Christian faith, and he will no longer think of directing sinners to 
do things with a wicked heart in order to have a holy heart; but he 
will adopt the scriptural mode of address, ‘* Repent and be. convert- 
ed, that your sins may be blotted out.” “ ’ Make you a new heart, and 
a@ new spirit: for why will ye die ?” 

In order to set the subject in its true light, I shall here insert the 
body and one inference of Dr. Emmons’s Sermon on “ Original 
Sin,” a part of which I copied into my. weekly publication, but 
which I deem of equal importance to be introduced in this stage of 
the controversy. 

; - DOCTRINE OF ORIGINAL SIN. 


Romans x, 19.-—By one man’s disobedience, many were made sinners. 


“Tue Apostle undertakes, in this Epistle, to lay open the gospel 
scheme of salvation. In the prosecution of this purpose, he proves, 
that both Jews and Gentiles are all under sin, and justly exposed to 
suffer the curse of the divine law. He next brings into view the 
atonement of Christ, as the only foundation of pardon and accep- 
tance with God. This leads him to state the doctrine of justifica- 
tion, through faith in the divine Mediator. But lest some should 
stumble at the idea of the sinner’s being saved on account of his 
substitute; he proceeds, in this chapter, to illustrate the matter by 
a similar and well known instance. He says, ‘‘ By one man sin en- 
tered into the world, and death by sin; and so death passed upon 
all men, for that all have sinned.” He takes it for granted, that the 
Christians to whom he is writing believed, that Adam stood as the 
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public head of his posterity, and so by his first offence exposed them 
to both sin and death. And this being taken for granted, he goes 
on to illustrate the saving influence of Christ’s mediatorial conduct, 
by the destructive influence of Adam’s probationary conduct. ‘For 
as by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so by the 
obedience of one shall many be made righteous.” ‘The text, taken 
either in this connection, or asan independent sentence, naturally 
leads us to consider the fatal influence of Adam’s first offence, upon 
alj his watural posterity. This is an important subject ; and in or- 
der to place it in as clear a light as I am able, I shall, 

“I. Show, that al] men are sinuers. 

“Tf. Show, that Adam made them sinners. 

III. Show, how Adam made them sinners. 

“IV. Show, why God ordered it so that Adam should make them 
sinners. 

*‘T. I am to show, that all men are sinners. 

** This melancholy truth has been universally acknowledged. All 
nations have perceived and lamented the moral corruption of human 
nature. The ancient Poets, who have painted the moral chargg- 
ters of men, and the ancient Historians, who have recorded their 
moral conduct, unite in exhibiting plain and incontestible evidence 
of human depravity. We cannot find, in all antiquity, one sinless 
nation, not one sinless person. Human nature has been the same, 
wherever planted and however cultivated, in every age aud in every 
part of the world. Though mankind have spread far and wide 
over the face of the earth, and lived under the influence of different 
climates, of different laws, and of different religions ; yet they have 
universally discovered the same corruption of heart. 

** The truth of this account is fully confirmed, by the express de- 
clarations of Scripture. We read, ‘‘God saw that the wickedness 
af man was great in the earth, and that every imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart was only evil continually.” We read, “There is 
not a just man upon earth that uoetn good and sinneth not.’’ Job 
demands, ‘“‘ What is man, that he should be clean? and he which is 
born of a woman, that he should be righteous.’? David confesses 
before God, “ Behold, I was shapen in iniquity; and in sin did my 
mother conceive me.’’ And under this impression he prays, * En: 
ter not into judgment with thy servant: for in thy sight shall ng 
flesh be justitied.”? Solomon puts the question to every child of 
Adam, ‘“ Who can say, I have made my heart clean, I am pure from 
my sin? And after a critical and extensive view of mankind, he 
observes, “ Lo, this only have I found, that God hath made mag up- 
right; but they have sought out many inventions.” ‘The Apostle 
Paul is still more plain and particular upon this point. “ What then?” 
says he, “‘ are we better than they? No, in no wise: for we have 
before proved both Jews and Gentiles, that they are all under sin ; 
as it is written, There is none righteous, no, not one. There is none 
that understandeth, there is none that seeketh after God, they are 
all gone out of the way, they are together become unprofitable :— 
There is none that doeth good, no, not one. Their throat is an 
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open sepulchre ; with their tongues they have used deceit; the 
poison of asps is under their lips: whose mouth is full of cursing 
and bitterness. ‘Their feet are swift to shed blood. Destruction 
and misery are in their ways. And the way of peace have they not 
known: there is no fear of God before their eyes.” These divine 
declarations, in concurrence with universal observation and experi- 
ence, clearly demonstrate, that all men, without a single exception, 
are sinners. The next thing is, 

“II. To show that we became sinners, by Adam. The moral 
corruption of human nature is of great antiquity. The oldest hea- 
then Writers could not, by the light of nature, Hof tradition, trace 
it back to its original source. ‘They generally supposed, however, 
that man had actually degencrated from his primitive purity. They 
were loth to believe, that he came out of the forming hand of his 
Maker, with a corrupt heart. But we have no occasion for conject- 
tres on this subject. The Scripture acquaints us with the original 
rectitude, and first apostasy, of the human race. The Apostle as- 
cribes the universal sinfulness and mortality of mankind to the first 
offence of the first man, Adam. ‘“ Wherefore, as by one man sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin; and so death passed 
Upon all men, for that all have sinned. For until the law sin was 
in the world; but sin is not imputed where thereisnolaw. Never- 
theless, death reigned from Adam to Moses, eveg over them that had 
not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression. ‘Therefore, 
by the offence of one, judgment came upon all men to condemnas 
tion; for by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners.” 
The one offence of Adam, which the Apostle here so often men« 
tions, or which he represents as so fatal to mankind, was the offence 
of his eating the forbidden fruit ; of which we have a particular ace 
eount in the third chapter of Genesis. And he expressly declares, 
that that single act of our first Parent, introduced sin and death 
among all his natural descendants, from generation to generation. 
I proceed, 

“T1I. To show how we became sinners by Adam. The text says; 
that “ by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners.” This 
plainly implies, that Adam’s first offence was, some way or other, 
the occasion of the universal sinfulness of his future offspring. And 
the question now before us is, how his sin was the occasion of ours. 
This is the most difficult branch of our subject; and in order to pro- 
ceed upon plain and sure ground, I would observe, 

“1. That Adam did not make us sinters, by causing us to com- 
mit his first offence. His first offence, we know, was eating of thé 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil. And since he committed 
that transgression before we were born, it is a plain dictate of 
¢éomnion sense, that we had no concern in it. We could no more 
eat of the forbidden fruit, before we were born, than Adam could 
have eaten of it before he was created. And though we have been 
guilty of many and great offences; yet we are all conscious, that 
we never sinned with our first Parent, in his first transgression. 
Neither our reason nor experience, therefore, will allow us to be 
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lieve, that Adani made men sinners; by causing them to eat of the 
forbidden fruit; which they never saw, in a place where they never 
were, and at a time betore they existed. 

‘“* Nor caii we more easily believe, 

«2: That he made his posterity sinners, by transferring to them 
the guilt of his first transgression. Guilt is a personal thing, which 
belongs to him alone, who does a sinful action. The guilt of any 
action can no more be transferred from the agent to another per- 
son, than the action itself. It has just been observed, that Adami 
could not transfer his first act of disobedience to his posterity ; and 
if he could not transfer the act itself, it is equally evident, that he 
could not transfer the guilt of it. As he could not have made him- 
self guilty of eating the forbidden fruit, without his choosing to eat 
of it; so he could not make his posterity gui/ty of eating of the for- 
bidden fruit, without their choosing to do the same action. But we 
know, that he never made them chovse to commit his first sin; and, 
therefore, he could not bring them under the guilt of his first trans- 
gression. It was as much out of the power of Adam, to transfer 
his own personal guilt to his posterity, as it is now out of the pow- 
er of any other parent, to transfer his own personal guilt to his 
children. So far we all have clear and distinct ideas upon this 
subject. 

** But here some may say, Though Adam himself could not frans- 
Jer the guilt of his first offence to his posterity; yet God, who is a 
Sovereign, might transfer the guilt of that sin to all his descendants: 
It is true, indeed, that God is a Sovereign, and hath a right to act 
as a Sovereign, in governing all his creatures and all their actions. 
But may we suppose, that his sovereignty allows him to do injus- 
tice, or treat any moral agents contrary to the eternal rule of right ? 
It was unjust, in the nature of things, that the Supreme Being 
should transfer the guilt of Adam’s sin to his posterity. And no 
constitution which he could make could render such a mode of 
conduct consistent with his moral rectitude. Shall not the Judge 
of all the earth do right? Shall he, therefore, transfer the guilt of 
the father to the son? or shall he punish the son for the father’s sin? 
No, the soul that sinneth, it shall die for its own iniquity. God 
has a sovereign right, to transfer a faver from one person to 
another; but it is beyond the province of his Sovéreignty, to 
transfer the gui/t of an action from the proper agent, to an inndeent 
person. His Sovereignty is limited by his Justice, in his treatment 
of moral and accountable creatures. Hence we may safely conclude, 
that the guilt of Adam’s first sin was never transferred from him to 
his posterity, by the authority, or appointment of God. 

“Some, however, may still further ask, Does not the Scripture speak 
of Imputation? and does not imputation suppose, that God may, and 
does, transfer bot’ righteousness and unrighteousness, from one 
person to another ? 

“Though the Scripture speaks of good and bad actions being im- 
puted, yet it never speaks of their being transferred. This will ap- 
pear, if we consider the Scripture aceount of imputation: Accords 
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ing to Scripture, a man’s own actions are imputed to himself, when 

he receives the due reward of his deeds. ‘ Abraham believed God, 

and it was counted, or imputed, to him for righteousness.” That 

is, he was rewarded for his own viftue, or received the benefit of 
his’ own goodness. Shimei, who had deserved to die for cursing 

David, came to him and said, ‘‘ Let not my lord impute iniquity unto 
me.” That is, let me not suffer the just consequence of my own 

personal criminality. Thus men’s own actions are imputed to 
themselves, when they receive the good or evil, which their actions 
deserve. And according to Scripture, the actions of one man ate 
imputed to anothet, when one man receives benefit, or suffers evil 
on account of another’s conduct. David imputed the virtue of Jon- 
athan to his son, when he showed kindness to the son, for the 
father’s sake. And God imphtted the iniquities of the fathers to the 
children, when he made the children of Korah, Dathan and Abiram 
suffer, in consequence of their father’s rebellion. But it is hefe to 
be observed, that in these instances of imputation, there is no trans- 
JFerring of righteousness or unrighteousness, from one person to an- 
other. The virtue of Jonathan was not transferred to Mephibo- 
sheth; nor the guilt of Korah to his children. But the virtue of 
Jonathan rendered it proper for David to show kindness to Mephibo- 
sheth; and the guilt of Korah rendered it proper for God to show 
his displeasure at him, by punishing his children according to their 
own desert. This is the true and proper idea of imputation. And 
in this sense of the word, it is granted, that God does impute the 
first sin of Adam to his posterity. Accordingly we read in the 
context, “ By the offence of one judgment came upon all men to 
condemnation.” But though both sin and death come upon us in 
consequence of Adam’s first sin; yet that sin is not transferred to 
us, nor_are we punished for it. ‘The doctrine of imputation, there- 
fore, gives us no ground to suppose, that all mankind sinned in and 
fell with Adam, in his first transgression ; or that the guilt of his 
first sin was, either by him, or by the Deity transferred to his posterity. 

Nor can we suppose, 

3. That Adam made men sititiers, by conveying to them 4 morally 
corrupt nature. Moral corruption is essentially different from nat- 
tural corruption. The latter belongs to the body, but the former 
belongs tothe mind. Adam undoubtedly conveyed to his posterity, a 
corrupt body, or a body subject to wounds, bruises, and putrifying 
sores. But such a body could not corrupt the mind, or render it mors 
ally depraved. There is no morally corrupt nature, distinct from free, 
voluntary, sinful exercises. Adam had no such nature, and there- 
fore could convey no such nature to his posterity. But even sup- 
posing, that he really had a morally corrupt nature, distinct from 
his free, voluntary, sinful exercises ; it must have belonged to his 
soul, and not to his body. And if it belonged to his soul, he could 
not convey it to his posterity, who derive their sguls immediately 
from the fountain of Being. God is the father of our spirits. The 
soul is not transmitted from father to son, by natural generation. 
The soul is spiritual ; and what is spiritual is indivisible ; and what 
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is indivisible is incapable of propagation. Adam could not ¢onvey 
any part of his soul to his next immediate offspring, without con- 
veying the whole. It is, therefore, as contrary to philosophy as to 
Scripture, to suppose, that Adam’s posterity derive their souls from 
him. And if they did not derive their souls from him, they could 
not derive from him a morally corrupt nature, if he really possessed 
such a nature himself. 

“ Besides, the Scripture puts this matter out of doubt. For the 
Apostle repeatedly observes, it was by one offence of Adam, that his 
posterity beeame sinners. He calls it the offence; one man’s of- 
fence ; the offence of one; oneman’s disobedience. It was Adam’s 
first offence of eating the forbidden fruit, that ruined his posterrity. 
But how could that first offence convey a morally corrupt nature to 
those who did not exist, when it was acfhally committed? If Adam’s 
first act of disobedience did not convey a corrupt nature to his pos- 
terity, at the very moment when it was committed, it never could 
convey such a natore to them afterwards. And no one ever sup- 
posed, that his first transgression immediatcly affected and pollatcd 
his posterity, who had then no existence. It is utterly mconceiva- 
ble, therefore, that Adam should transmit a corrupt nature to his 
future offspring, by his first act of disobedience. 

** But if Adam conveyed neither sin, nor guilt, nor moral deprav- 
ity to his descendants, by his first transgression, how then did that 
act of disobedience make them sinners ? 

“Fhe only proper and direct answer to this question is, that God 
placed Adam as the public Head of his posterity, and determined to 
treat them according to his conduct. If he persevered in holiness 
and obedience, God determined to bring his posterity into existence 
holy and upright. But if he sinned and fell, God determined to 
bring his posterity into existence morally corrupt or depraved. 
Adam disobeyed the law of his Maker; and according to the con- 
stitution under which he was placed, his first and single act of dis- 
obedience made all his posterity sinners ; that is, it proved the oc- 
casion of their coming into the world unholy and sinful. By con- 
stituting Adam the public Head of ‘his posterity, God suspended 
their holiness and sinfulness upon his conduct. So that Ais holiness 
would constitutionally render them holy ; and his sinfulness would 
constitutionally render them unholy or depraved. And this is the 
very idea, which our text originally and clearly conveys. “ By one 
man’s disobedience many were CoNnsTITUTED sinners.”” The word 
translated made ought to have been rendered constituted. Adam 
did not create or make his posterity sinners, but only constituted them 
such. His eating of the forbidden fruit violated that constitution, 
which would otherwise have secured the holiness of all mankind. 
By his first transgression, therefore, he proved the occasion of God’s 
bringing all his posterity into the world in a state of moral depravity. 
And in that waypand in that sense only, he made them sinners. It 
remains to show, 

IV. Why God constituted such a connection between Adam and 
his posterity. The question is not, why God determined, that Adam 
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and his posterity should eventually become sinners; but why he 
brought about this event, by placing Adam in a state of probation, 
and suspending the moral character of his posterity upon his conduct, 
in his public capacity. We can easily see, that God might have 
ordered the matter otherwise. He might have first made Adam 
sinful, and afterwards made his posterity like him, without forming 
any-connection between his moral character and theirs. Why then 
did he not take this short and direct method, without first making 
Adam holy, and then placing him in a situation, in which he meant 
he should fall, and by falling, involve ail his posterity in sia and ruin? 

* To this it does not appear proper to answer as many do, that 
God made Adam holy, put him into a state of probation, and consti- 
tuted him the public Head of his posterity, because it was more for 
his benefit and theirs, that he should be placed in such a public ca- 
pacity. it is more natural to conclude, that if God had meant to 
consult the particular benefit of mankind, he would have confirmed 
Adam in holiness, immediately upon his creation, and so have se- 
cured both his and their future holiness and happiness. We may 
reasonably suppose, that God acted upon a broader scale, than the 
particular good of Adam, or his posterity; and had a superior re- 
gard to his own glory, and the general good of the whole created 
universe. But though this was the general reason why God placed 
Adam in a state of probation, and at the head of his posterigy; yet 
several particular reasons, for this part of the divine conduct, may 
be suggested. 

“1. There was a propriety in trying human nature, before it be- 
came corrupt. There is nothing better calculated to impress upon 
the minds of intelligent creatures a deep and lasting sense of their 
absolute dependence, than to be put into a state of trial. For this 
purpose, God tried the angels before their revolt. And for the same 
purpose, he saw fit to try Adam before he fell. Accordingly, in the 
first instance, he made him upright, and put him into a state of pro- 
bation ; where he had a fair opportunity of confirming, or of losing 
his original rectitude. And though God intended that both he and 
his posterity should eventually become sinful; yet, by this mode of 
coduet, he meant to convince both him aad them, of their absolute 
dependence ypon his sovreiga will, for the bestowment and contin- 
uance ef his moral image. For, 

“2. By placing Adam, while perfectly holy, in a state of probation, 
God answered the same purpose that would have been answered, by 
placing all his posterity in the same situation. By trying Adam, ke 
virtually tried the whole human race. For Adam was as able and 
as likely to stand, as any of his posterity would have been, had they 
been personally placed in similar circumstances. He was under 
the best advantages of standing the test of obedience, and of secur- 
ing the everlasting approbation of his Maker. He was created in a 
state of manhood, and all his natural and moral powers were in their 
full vigor. He was capable of seeing the importance, and of feeling 
ihe obligations he was under, of yielding perfect and perpetual obe- 
dience to the divine will. In these respects, he stood upon higher 
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ground, than any of his descendants could have stood, when they 
came into existence. So that they have no reason to imagine, that 
they should have stood the trial any better, than their first Parent. 
His trial was a fair trial of human nature in its best estate. And 
since the first and best of men sinned and fell; all his posterity 
have sufficient evidence of being absolutely dependent upon God, 
without whose special influence, they can neither become, nor con- 
tinue holy and happy. Besides, 

“3. By trying Adam singly and in the room of his posterity, God 
prepared the way to bring the Savior of the world into view, imme- 
diately after the fall. It would have appeared strange to Adam, and 
equally strange to his posterity from time to time, if God had pro- 
vided a Savior for all mankind, before it was made certain, that all 
would become sinners, and stand in need of a Savior. But by 
making Adam a public Head of his posterity, and connecting their 
moral character with Ais, God ascertained their future sinfulness, 
by Ais first offence. For as soon as Adam needed a Savior, it 
became absolutely certain, that all his posterity would need one. 
This would not have appeared, had each individual of mankind stogd 
far himself, as each individual of the angels did. One reason, there- 
fore, why God placed Adam as the puplic head of his posterity, and sus- 
pended their moral character upon a single instance of his conduct, 
was because he intended to provide a Savior for him and all his 
guilty race. This he did not intend to do for the angels after their 
fall ; and, therefore, he placed each individual in a state of trial, tg 
stand ar fall for himself, without suspending the fate of all, upon 
the conduct of one. We barely suggest these reasons for God’s 
constituting Adam the public Head of his posterity. For whether 
they are sufficient or insufficient to account for this instance of his 
conduct, is not very material ; since neither our duty nor salvation 
depends upon being able to clear it up. It is hoped, however, that 
what has been hinted, may serve to remove some darkness and pre- 
judice from the minds of those, who have been much perplexed 

pon this subject. 

‘§ Jt appears frqm the leading sentiments in this discourse, that 
Adam was the only person who committed, and who was guilty, of 
original gin. This phrase has been used to signify not only the sin 
of Adam, but the sin of Bve, and the sin of every one of their nu- 
merous posterity. Jt istrue, indeed, that Eye committed a first sip ; 
and it is equally true, that every ather person has committed a first 
sin. But a sin’s being the first that a person ever committed, does 
not properly denominate it an original sin. Each angel that fell 
committed a first sin ; but that first sin has never been called, nor 
considered to be, an original sin. This phrase is properly applica- 
ble to no otber sin, than that of Adam’s eating the forbidden fruit. 
And that sin is properly called original, not because it was the first 
ever committed in this world, for Eve was first in transgression ; 
nor simply because it was the first sin of the first man; but because 
it was that particular sin, upon which the moral character of all 
jankind was constitutionally suspended. According to the divine 
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constitution, that sin alone was the occasion of all the future sinful- 
ness of Adam, and Eve, and their whole posterity. 

“ And since it is improper to call any sin original sin, but that 
first sin of Adam ; it is equally improper to say, that any person 
ever committed, or was guilty of original sin, but the first man Adain. 
Though all men begin to sin, in consequence of original sin; yet 
their beginning to sin, is neither eating the forbidden fruit, nor con- 
senting to eat it, nor doing any thing else, which resembles the first 
sin of Adam, any more than the first sin of any other man. The 
act and guilt of Adam’s first transgression were his own, and never 
transferred to us. He committed and was guilty of origimal sin, 
and he alone. Though we have committed a multitude of other 
sins; yet we never committed that sin, nor stand in the least degree 
chargeable with it. To say, therefore, that all mankind are guilty 
of Adam’s first transgression, is extremely absurd, and naturally 
tends to prejudice the minds of many against the true doctrine of 
orizinal sin.” 

Such is undoubtedly the true doctrine of “Original Sin,” which oversets 
‘* Senex’s” whole theory. In another number I shall endeavor to illustrate 
the absurdity and danger of his directions to impenitent sinners. Epiror, 


[From the New-York Evangelist.] 
WEST INDIA EMANCIPATION. 


AUTHENTIC AND RECENT NEWS FROM BARBADOES. 


A few days since we had the pleasure ofa call from an old and 
respected acquaintance, formerly a respectable attorney in Ver- 
mont, now a merchant in the island of Barbadoes, where he has 
resided most of the time since September, 1834. His character, as 
a Christian, and a man of observation, renders his remarks and state- 
ments worthy of entire confidence. We took some notes of his 
conversation, during the hour that he had to spare us, between the 
time of his arrival here and his departure to visit his family, after 
so long a separation; and from these notes we have prepared the 
following sketch, every particular of which corresponds, we believe, 
with the statement he made: 

The island of Barbadoes is one of the most populous portions of 
the earth, The inhabitants are reckoned to be at least 120,000, 
on an island not mare than 21 miles long and 12 broad at the ex- 
tremity. Of these, it is estimated that 80,000 were slaves, before 
the abolition act took effect, August 1, 1834, and 20,000 free peo- 
ple of color. The colonial legislature of Barbadoes did not fully 
emancipate their slaves, as was done in Bermuda and Antigua, but 
adopted the apprenticeship system with all its absurdities and injus- 
tice to the emancipated slaves. This system of apprenticeship had 
been in operation nearly a year and a half, when our informant left 
the island. Many of the masters are now voluntarily emancipat- 
ing their apprentices, and such is the progress of this, that it is prob- 
able nearly all will be made wholly free before the expiration of the 
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legal apprenticeship. Intelligent men now generally admit that it 
would have been better for the island ifthe emancipation had been 
immediate and unconditional at first. 

As to the effects of emancipation upon the public safety, they 
now laugh at the idea of fear. ‘They are talking of reducing their 
military force. Ask them if they are not afraid the blacks will rise 
and cut their masters’ throats, and they reply, ‘ What should they do 
that for, when they have got all they wanted?’ The free blacks are 
organized into militia. 

Many who opposed the abolition of slavery, step by step, to the 
last, are now in favor of it. They say it has been a good thing for 
the island. All their fears in regard to evil consequences have 
been disappointed. 

The capital, Bridgetown, is very populous, the inhabitants from 
10 to 29,000, but our informant had never known sufficient dis- 
turbance to occasion a person to walk 40 rods to see it. There 
is vice enough, to be sure, but no combination of the vicious to dis- 
turb the public peace. He could lie down to sleep there, aut of 
doors, as quietly as in any place in New-England. 

There is no geveral complaint of the wani of labor. ‘The crops 
are got in as usual. The blacks will work for pay, on their own 
day, and extra hours, as readily and as much as ignorant and de- 
praved white people would do when paid for it. ‘They act just as 
other people would do in similar circumstances. It is a common 
remark that a negro goes of an errand quicker, and loiters less, now 
he is paid, than when he was a slave. 

As to the fear that abolishing slavery will lead to amalgamation, 
our friend avers that it operates precisely the other way, to separate 
the two races. Amalgamation has had its full run there, under the 
reign of slavery. You may go into a church now, and see 250 pers 
sons at a time, of whom you cannot determine confidently whether 
they are white or colored. It has been a common thing there for 
white men to keep colored women. Even married men did it. Ev- 
ery body says this is becoming now far less common, and the colored 
women, who used to be kept as concubines of white men, are now 
getiing colored husbands. It takes the minister in the cathedral at 
Bridgetown a quarter of an hour to publish the banns of marriage. 

The aversion between the blacks and whites is dying away, and 
they meet at church and in business, as if there were no difference. 
Our informant attended the anniversary of the Wesleyan Mission, 
at Bridgetown, where one of the speakers was the attorney general 
of the island, a most respectable and talented lawyer, and anather 
a man of color, as black as could be. T'lrey sat on the platform tor 
gether without disparagement, nor was there any thought of strange- 
ness about it. About three-fourths of the congregation present were 
blacks. 

The Bishop of Barbadoes is a friend to the blacks, and is laboring 
incessantly to promote their improvement. The Methodists are al- 
so doing much good among them. Seven thousand Bibles and Tes- 
taments were recently received and distributed. Since the abolition act 
took effect, all efforts for the advancement of the colored population, in 
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knowledge and religion, are greatly increased, all obstacles are re 
moved, and every body is in favor of it, without a dissenting voice. 
They see their safety in it. They say,‘ We must make them intel- 
ligeiit atid moral, for our own safety.’ Every teacher and preach- 
er is allowed to have free access to the people, as free as in the free 
states of America. Saw almost daily a school containing over 140 
colored boys, as well dressed and well behaved as any boys. The 
same is true of the girls’ schools. Visited an estate where 80 chil- 
dren were kept at school on the estate. Every body speaks of these 
boys as the future citizens, legislators and magistrates: of the coun- 
try, and expect them to be as well qualified to take part in the gevern- 
ment as any body. 

The effect of abolition on the financial condition of the country 
is quite remarkable. Our informant says that real estate is rising, 
and for the last six months has risen rapidly, in many instances has 
risen one-third in a year. If persons had bought real estate two 
years ago, great fortunes might have been made. ‘The consumption 
of dry goods has also wonderfully increased, and dealers in dry 
goods are making fortunes. ‘The negroes now dress like other peo- 
ple. Some years ago, if a colored woman had been seen in the street 
wearing a straw bonnet, it would have been almost a signal for a 
mob. Now they dress as well as any people of their standing. 

The imports generally are doubled. A very great increase has 
taken place in the importation of American productions. The blacks 
begin to live like human beings. ‘The importations were never so 
great as the last year. 

A gentleman of very extensive acquaintance and travel, one of 
His Majesty’s Council for the island of Barbadoes, said that formerly, 
when he went home to England, the negroes on his plantation us- 
ed to receive him on his return with sullen silence, regarding him 
as atyrant re:urned amongthem. Since the abolition, he had Visit- 
ed England again, and returned, and he spoke with tears in his eyes 
of the joy his people manifested at his return, receiving and welcom- 
ing him as a friend and benefactor. [Think of that, ye brethren 
who hold slaves ; when will such pure joy be yours?] . 

A hurricane in 1&3] destroyed most of the parish churches on the 
island, except in Bridgetown. Many of them have lain in ruins till 
the past year. Now they are rapidly rebuilding. The gentleman 
above referred to, said, that when they commenced the work in his 
parish, the negroes came together without any suggestion or solici- 
tation, and ‘offered their services to work on the building on their 
day, Saturday. The offer was at first declined, out of considera- 
tion for them, but they would not be put off. They insisted on it, 
*It belongs to us, this is our church as much as yours, this is our 
country now, our children will worship here,’ &c. The women 
came with the men, all animated with one spirit, and all taking the 
deepest interest in the work. [How much more grateful to the heart 
than colonization !] 

_ The change of feeling on the subject of abolition is entire. Our 
friend was surprised on his first arrival to hear the subject so freely 
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spoken of immediately after the act took effect. He supposed he 
should have to talk carefully and in whispers, as atthesouth. The 
papers are beginning to publish in favor of the act. While it was 
talked of, the people and the papers were violent and furious against it. 
After the First of August, seeing no disturbance, they began to con- 
gratulate each other. Now thef are coming round entirely, and al- 
ready begin toreproach America for coutinuing the system of slave- 
ry. This change does not seem to have arisen from any new views 
of slavery as a sin; but from what they see of the effects of aboli- 
tion they are satisfied that it isa great benefit. And they say it will 
come to the same result in America, whenever abolition takes place. 
Said our friend, ‘1 felt ashamed of my country, to hear it reproach- 
ed for the absurdity and inconsistency and sin of slavery, and I could 
make no reply. Here, among our own people, one does not feel it 
so much: but when we get abroad, we feel it keenly.’ 

It is not the case that the negroes become impudent towards the 
the whites, in consequence ofemancipation. On the contrary, it is 
universally said that they are more civil than they used to be. 

In short, one only needs to see the West Indies, to be convinced 
of the safety and utility of abolishing slavery. The experiment of 
emancipation has already gone on long enough to prove that ne- 
groes are like other people; if you give them their rights they are 
grateful, and have sense enough to see that it is now for their inter- 
est to support the laws, and that if they make disturbance they pun- 
ish only themselves. 

The whites on the island are rather a pleasure-loving people, hos- 
pitable and polite, but there is little serious piety apparent among 
them. We regret to learn that the Temperance Reformation hag 
yet to begin on this interesting island. 


THINGS IN JAMAICA. 


We have also recently had the pleasure of conversing with a gett- 
tleman who has just come from the Island Jamaica, and we were 
truly surprised and happily undeceived by his account of the state of 
things in that island, so different from the previous reports so indus- 
triously circulated in this country, and so nearly corresponding with 
the view given in another column respecting the Island of Barbadoes. 
This gentleman has had every opportunity for years, of observing 
the state of things, and noting the effects of the transition from slave- 
ry to freedom. Our friend is also a religious man, and has closely 
observed the effects of religious instruction upon the minds of the 
slaves; and he represents the improvement in morals, intelligence, 
order, industry, &c., has been truly wonderful, since the Emanci- 
pation act took effect. 

Formerly the military force used to lose hundreds of men in a 
year, by marching about the island to suppress disturbance, or 
keep the slaves in awe. Now the troops are all concentrated at three 
or four stations, and there has not been one man marched out for 
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any such purpose the past year. ‘he soldiers have had one quiet 
winter, for the first time within recollection. : 

_ The Christmas holidays used to be attended with the greates 
disorders. ‘Throngs of slaves would parade the streets of Kingston; 
unrestrained for eight days by the authority oftheir masters. The 
military were always in attendance to quell disturbance and riots: 
At the last Christmas, nothing of the kind occurred. Although the 
slaves had every liberty, of parading the streets night and day, with 
music, and all night loug, for teri days, there was not a single cém- 
plaint preferred against any of them, nor one confined in any guard- 
héuse or prison for misconduct. In the midst of their usual pastimes, 
the people respected the Sabbath day, and most of them went well- 
dressed and orderly, to their churches. They said,‘ We are free 
now, and it is not respectable to do as we used to do.’ Férmerly, 
they could not go té charch at Christmas, without running the risk 
of getting their backs striped with the lash. 

Since the Abolition, the Sanday markets are abolished, &nd no 
nan goes to market to buy or sell,on the Sabbath. Saturday is ndw 
the market day. As our informant had frequent occasion td pass 
one of the most populous roads from Kingston to the country, he 
could not but be struck with the marked difference in the personal 
appearance, dress, and behavior of the people in coming to and_got 
ing from market. | 

Formerly the slaves used to live in concubinage, now they are 
getting married, and are ambitious to be thought Christians, and to 
have their children baptised, previous to which they are examined 
by the clergyman as to their knowledge of this sacrament and of 
religion. 

When churches are to be built, the slaves are first to put their 
hames down to give money for the work. . Much is done in the way- 
of schouls, wherever there are ministers ofany denomination. The 
tlergy of all denominations, are zealous and exemplary; and such is 
their Success; as té leave no room to doubt that the whole popula* 
tion of the island will in twerty years be in the enjoyment of all the 
blessings of civilization freedom and religion. ; , 

It is impossiblé to look at this people, and riot see how essential 
is religion, as the great mans of civilization, They are all ambi- 
tious of being able td read the Bible, and feel that it is now a dis= 
paragement not to be able to read. In the country parishes, thosé 
who have the means of comfort will sometimes net work on Satur? 
days for wages, because they wish to employ the day in receiving in- 
struction- The slaves used to speak a barbarous dialect ot broken 
English, unintelligible to a stranger. Now they are takitig pride 
in being able to speak English, and each is ambitious of speaking 
better than the rest. That they should make some ludicrous mis< 
takes, and often get hold of a hard word, is not strangé; The ne- 
gro dialect will soon disappear, as well as the negro habits. 

A clergyman, a German by birth and a man of sciente; who has 
been connected with the African mission, is now engaged in a high 
behool or college. — place has been purchased, and thé 
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plan is, to select promising youth from the different schools, and 
educate them for the church. ‘There is a gentleman on the island, 
who with his lady, supports at his own house some 200 children 
belonging to another estate, and has them taught at his own expense, 
and their aptness in learning is astonishing, and their moral deport- 
ment bears the strongest testimony in favor of the influence of 
a knowledge of the Bible. 

The security which the people on the island now feel, both as to 
person and property, isastonislhing. ‘They nolonger have a thought 
about it. The ‘ magazine of powder’ over which they used to sleep 
in fear, is wetted and turned to clay. 

The horrid stories with which the Jamaica papers used te feed 
the Anti-Abolition press in the United States were so notoriously 
exaggerated, as to give rise to a strong suspicion among the Jamai- 
cans, that they were paid for from this country! ‘The most credit- 
abke press om the island is the Jamaica Watchman, conducted by 
two colored men, Messfs. Joxydaw¥ and Osborn. Evew before the 
Abolition, many gentlemen used to take the Watchmaty, bé¢ads¢ 
they said they could rely on it for truth. ; 

Mr. Osborn, one of the editors, was born a slavé, in thé parish of 
St. Andrews. He purchased his freedom, came to Kingston, ob- 
tained some education, and made his way along step by step, until 
he finally became a partner of Mr. Jordan in publishing the Watch- 
mam. At the general election last year, he was returned a member 
of the House of Assembly from the parish of St. Andrews, the par- 
ish in which he was born, by a large majority. There were four 
cardidates, and among them some of the most respectable white m- 
habitants on the island, one of them the custos of the parish. Since 
that period Mr. O. has beer appointed by the governor a magistrate 
of the parish and judge of the court of Common Pleas. Severa? 
other colored men were returned to this Assembly, some high in the 
profession of the law, one of them a gentleman who, for talents and 
eharacter, would be an honor to any country. The other edior of 
the Watchman, Mr. Jordan, has long been a member, and holds sev- 
eral other high appointments. A gentleman on the island said to 
another, ‘I wonder that Osborn should have the efirontery to set him- 
self up as a candidate forthe Assembly. If I had been born a slave 
¥ never could have done it.’ ‘ That is true,’ replied his friend, 
* if youhad been born a slave, you would have died a slave, for you 
never had talents enough to drawyour feet out of the chains.” 

The apprentices work for pay, on their own days, almost without 
exception. Those who have harsh masters, will not work for their 
masters on their own days, bet will work for somebody else. It is 
said that the service of an apprentice for the remaining five years of 
his apprenticeship, -will now sell for more than the man himself 
would sell for when he was a slave, before the Abolition Act. One 
gentleman, a very large estate holder, who was resolutely opposed 
to Emancipation, was asked what he expected would become of his 
people, when the apprenticeship expires. Said he, perhaps there 
are some thirty or forty who are troublesome fellows, that will go 
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away, but the rest I have no doubt will all stick by me. There is 
one, whom I manumitted many years ago, and told him he might 
go where he liked, he was well fitted to be a gentleman’s servant 
and could do well. But he said he had rather stay, and here he is 
yet. I have thirty or forty more, that were manumitted years before 
the Act, but they have never left me. { furnished them with a lit- 
tle land, and they choose to keep near me, and now some of them 
have farms of their own, which they have purchased. They come 
to me for advice, and when any difficulty occurs among them, I set: 
tle it. lexpect the rest will do thesame. And when the day comes 
for the apprenticeship to expire, I believe it will be the commence: 
ment of better times thag this island ever saw or dreamed of.’ 

Our friend was acquainted with a lady in another island, who with 
her hysband manumitted their slaves, some years ago, a score or so 
in number. The husband died, and the Jady became embarrassed, 
when these manmitted slaves, some of whom were acquiring proper- 
ty, spontaneously came forward and worked her lands, and contrite 
uged of their means, money more than ample supply for all her ne- 
cessities. When she remonstrates with them and says, they are too 
generous, giving her more than she can use, the reply is, “‘ Did you 
not teach us to read the Bible, and treat us as if we were your own 
children, before we were emancipated ?” 

The disorders that took place during the first few months after the 
first of August, 1834, are accounted for, from the violence of the 
drivers and overseers, who took unwearied pains to irritate and pro- 
voke the slaves, and then they would go apd enter a complaint for 
insolence and insubordinatiodg. But fis 0 trick is now warp ont. 
Many of the overseers, and some planters, gratified their revengefy} 
spirit by flogging their slaves seyerely on the last hours ef the 31st 
of July, they being emancjpated next morning. One man took an 
old woman, on her last night of sjayery, and shaved her head, flog- 
ged her severely, and then put her jn gg chains. But unluckily for 
himself, he left her in chains over night, so that she was chained op 
the first of August, for which he was seyerely fined by the special 
magistrate. 


=a 
SPBIRIF OF POPERY. 


Ix the commencement of my fast article on this subject, I remarked, that 
the spirit of Popery is a spirit of persecution. Instead of giving examples, 
however, —as I yet intend to do, —in which this spirit has been illustrated 
in the tortures of the Inquisition and the condemnation of heretics to the stake; 
} choge to exhibit its more general features as they appear in Papal Bulls of 
excommunication. For this purpose, I cited two or three of those instrv- 
ments, which, from time to time, have been sent forth from the “ Palace of 
St. Peter,” in order to carry not only terror and dismay, but death and de- 
struction to those who had given umbrage to the “‘ Holy See.”” That this is 
their real tendency and design, it is my object to show in the present com- 
munication. 
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It is true, that a Papal Bull, considered in the abstract, appears as harm- 
Jess as any other piece of parchment ; but, to a devotee of the Roman Chureh, 
it conveys as high degree of authority, as did the bloody edict of Ahasuerys 
to his own subjects, when such decree was “sealed with the king’s ring.” 
The pope has never yet relinquished his claim to secular, any more than to 
spiritual dominion ; and he is quite as ambitious to be received and obeyed 
as universal king, as he is to be proclaimed and acknowledged “ universal 
bishop.” The sole reason why his temporal sway is yot, at this moment, as 
¢fficient and extensive as his spiritual dominion, ig, that big strength and re. 
sources are not sufficient to maintain it. His arm has become weakened ; 
the ‘ locks of his head haye been shorn ,’ and his great strength over the na- 
tions of the earth, has been greatly diminished, by the glorious results of the 
Reformation, and the revolutionary events which have followed. There is 
nothing wanting, however, but for ‘the deadly wound of the beast to be 
healed,’ in order ‘for him to usurp and maintain a more extensive and bloody 
despotism than was ever felt by be J of the nations, even during the gloom 
and horror of “ the dark ages.”” Already, ‘the whole world seem to be 
wondering after the beast ; and there can be no reason to doubt, that the 
pope and his priesthood are sanguine, that he shall not only soon regain his 
lost dominions, but add new conquests to his despotic sceptre. He is stretch- 
ing forth his hands to America, and thousands in this country, even of nomi- 
nal Protestants, seem ready to second his designs and acknowledge his au- 
thority. His priests and Jesuits are constantly on the alert; “the mystery 
pf iniquity doth already work ”’ throughout the length and breadth of the 
land ; and he has perquisites to offer, sufficient to buy one half of the leading 
men in the nation. 

But, let the pope once gain the asceydency in this country ; and it will 
immediately be seen, that his bulls of excommunication are not mere ‘ pieces 
of parchment.’ The feeble Jews, throughout the hundred and twenty-seven 
provinces of Ahasuerus could not have been more certain, that their destruc- 
tion was determined, when they saw the copy of the ‘decree,’ “ sealed with 
the king's ring,” than Protestants, of whatever name or nation, may then be, 
that they must gither return to the bosom of “ mother church,” or perish as 
heretics. 

I have already remarked, that every excommunicate from the ¢ghurch of 
Rome, is, by its members considered an outlaw. But, all Brotestants are 
considered as heretics ; and all heretics are annually excommunicated at the 
Palace of St. Peter.” This fact has already been made a matter of history. 
(‘ Fhe next ceremony is that of excommunicating and giving over to the 
devil, all Protestants throughout the world, who, at Rome, and among Ro- 
man Catholics, are known by the name of heretics. The pope is then clothed 
in red, and stands upon a high throne, the better to be seen by the people. 
The sub- deacons, who stand at the left hand of his holiness, read the bull, 
and in the mean time the candles are lighted, and each of them takes one in 
his hand. When the e ication is pronounced, the pope and cardi- 
pels put out their candles, and throw them among the crowd, after which the 
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black cloth that covered the pulpit is taken away.’’"—[See Hurd’s History p. 
217.) 

There is nothing wanting therefore, but the strength of the civil arm, to 
sustain the spiritual despotism of the pope, in order for all Protestants to 
share the fate of former heretics and outlaws; and let the pope once more 
regain that strength, and the fires of the Auto de Fe will again be lighted in 
every country that is now called Protestant. 

Had not Queen Elizabeth been firmly established in her kingdom, and re- 
tained sufficient strength to maintain her authority ; the bull of excommuni- 
eation which was uttered against her, would inevitably have proved her ruin, 
and sent fire and sword throughout her dominions. As it was, she was in 
iminent danger of assassination from the minions of Rome, who cocsidered 
her as an outlaw, as well as all other excommunicated heretics, and that the 
very act of her excommunication absolved all her subjects from allegiance to 
her throne. 

In order to show the intended effect of the pope’s bull of excommunication 
against acivil ruler, I will here give, chiefly in the language of the Historian, 
the instance of John, king of England, who fell under the displeasure of Pope 
Innocent, in the thirteenth century. 


“4 king more wicked than John, perhaps, never sat on the throne of Eng- 
land. He disgusted the whole nation by his cruelties and debaucheries. It 
was not the least of his crimes, and perhaps not the greatest, that he murder- 
ed his nephew, Arthur, duke of Brittany, with his own hand, for which he 
was detested by his subjects. There was, however, nothing in this, or in other 
crimes, which gave any offence to the holy see.—Nothing that rendered him 
ynworthy of her communion, or called forth the disapprobation of the pope. 

‘* But on the occasion of a disputed election to the see of Canterbury, the 
pope thought proper to nominate a creature of his own to that high office ; 
and because the king would not consent to this, he let loose upon him, and 
upon the kingdom, all the terrors of an interdict and excommunication. It 
is amusing to observe how the pope tried to cajole the king into compliance 
before he threatened him; he tried the cunning of the serpent before he had 
recourse fo the roaring of the lion. ‘ Issocext,’ for such was the name of 
the pope, ‘sensible that this flagrant usurpation would be highly resented 
by the court of England, wrote John a mollifying letter; sent him four gold- 
en rings, set with preciovs stones ; and endeavored to enhance the value of 
the present, by informing him of the many mysteries implied in it. He 
begged him to consider seriously the form of the rings, their number, their - 
matter, and their color. Their form, he said, being round, shadowed out 
eternity, which had neither beginning nor end ; and he ought thence to learn 
his duty of aspiring from earthly objects to heavenly, from things temporal 
to things eternal. The number four, being a square, ‘denoted steadiness of 
mind, not to be subverted either by adversity, or prosperity, fixed for ever 
on the firm basis of the four cardinal virtues. Gold, which is the matter, 
peing the most precious of metals, signified wisdom, which is the most val- 
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uable of all accomplishments, and justly preferred by Solomon to riches, 
power, and all exterior attainments. The blue color of the sapphire repre- 
sented faith; the verdure ef the emerald, hope; the redness of the ruby, 
charity ; and the splendor of the topaz, good works. By these conceits In- 
NocENT endeavored to repay Jonn for one of the most important prerogatives 
of his crown which he had ravished from him.’ 

“John, instead of being mollified, was transported with rage ; and refusing 
to yield to the will of his ghostly father, the dreadcul sentence was pronounc- 
ed against him. ‘The sentence of interdict was at that time the great in- 
atrament of vengeance and policy employed by ihe court of Rome ; was de- 
nounced against sovereigns for the lighest offences; and made the guilt of 
one person involve the ruin of millions, even in their spiritual and eterna} wel- 
fare. The execution of it was calculated, in the highest degree, to strike the 
senses, and to operate with irresistible force on the minds of the people. The 
nation was of a sudden deprived of all exterior exercise of its religion. The 
altars were despoiled of their ornaments ; the crosses, the relics, the images, 
the statues of the saints, were laid on the ground; and as if the air itself 
were profaned, and might pollute them by its contact, the priests carefully 
covered them up, even from their own approach and veneration. The use 
of bells entirely ceased in all the churches: bells themselves were removed 
from the steeples, and laid on the ground, with other sacred utensils. Mass 
was celebrated with shut doors, and none but the priests were admitted tq 
that holy institution. The laity partook of no religious rite, except baptism 
to new born infants, and the communion of the dying. The dead were not 
interred in consecrated ground: they were thrown into ditches or buried in 
common fields ; and their obsequies were not attended with prayers or any 
hallowed ceremony. Marriage was celebrated in the church-yards; and 
that every action in life might bear the marks of this dreadful situation, the 
people were prohibited the use of meat, as in lent, or times of the highest 

nance ; were debarred from all pleasures and entertainments; and were 
forbidden even to salute each other, or so much as to shave their beards, and 
give any decent attention to their person and apparel. Every circumstance 
carried symtoms of the deepest distress, and of the most immediate apprehen- 
sion of divine vengeance and indignation. 

«The king, that he might oppose his temporal to their spiritual terrors, 
immediately, from his own authority, confiscated the estates of all the clergy 
who obeyed the interdict.'—‘ And, in order to distress the clergy in the ten- 
derest point, and at the same time expose them to reproach and ridicule, he 
threw into prison all their concubines, and required high fines as the pricg pf 
their liberty.’ 

“ This state of things continued for some years; for though the people hat- 
ed their king, it does not appear that they were in love with the pope, or that 
they wished his plans of ambition to succeed so as to enslave their country. 
The interdict, therefore, not producing the desired effect upon England, the 
pope at last issued the sentence of excommunication. Then, indeed, Joun 
began to feel the misery of his situation. Wo civil or military officer would 
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serve under an excommunicated king. Bishops and barons left the king- 
dom ; and the wretched monarch Was jeft without support. Still, howevef; 
he kept his place; and the pope had recourse to the next step in the 
gradation of papal penances, ‘which was to absolve his subjects from 
their oaths Of fidelity and allegience, and to declare every one excommuni- 
cated who had any commerce with him in public or in private, at his table; 
in his council, or even in private conversation. And this sentence was ac- 
cordingly, with all imaginable #olemmity, pronounced against him.’ Here is 
a striking instance of the pope not only granting permission to commit sin, 
but actually commanding it. He required the people of England to violate 
their oaths of allegiance, not because the king had violated his oath to them, 
but because he refused to surrender his independence to the pope, who had 
no just right to such a surrender. 

“+ But is Jom still persevered in his contumacy, there remained nothing 
but the sentence of deposition ; which, though intimately connected with the 
former, had been distinguished from it by the artifice of the court of Rome ; 
and Invocent determined to dart this last thunderbolt against the refractory 
monarch. But as a sentence of this kind required an armed force to exe- 
cute it, the pontiff, casting his eyes around, fixed at last on Philip, king of 
France; as the person into whose powerful hand he could most properly in- 
trust that weapon, the ultimate resource of his ghostly authority. And he 
offered the monarch, besides the remission of all his sins, and endless spirit- 
ual benefits, the property and posession of the kingdom of England as the 
reward of his labors. 

“ And, truly, these fine promises were all the reward that Philip got; for 
after raising a great army, and collecting 1700 vessels, at a monstrous ex- 
pense, for the invasion of England, Joun, reduced to despair, was moved at 
last to make his submission, and to deliver up his kingdom into the hands of 
his gitostly' father, to be forever after at his disposal. Then the pope by his 
legate, told Philip to dismiss his army, and let England alone, because Johr 
‘ fiad now come to a just sense of his own guilt; had returned to obedience 
under the apostolic see, and even consented to do homage to the pope for 
his dominions; and having thus made his kingdom a part of St. Peter's pat- 
rimony, had rendered_it impossible for any Christiam prince, without the 
most manifest and most flagrant impiety, to attack him.’ Thus the pope 
swindled kings out of their wealth, and kingdoms out of their independence, 
by means of his sentence of excommunication.”’ 

See Hume's History of England, Vol. II. Ch. 1V.: also McGavin’s Protest- 
ant, Vol. I. pp. 170—172. 


Such have beer’ the power and influence of the Pope over nations and 
kings; and such they may be again. According to scripture prophecy, the 
“ deadly wound ” of the beast was to be healed; and present events of Di- 
vine Providence seem to intimate, that the United States are to furnish thé 
healing balm. But, let the Pope establish his “ power, and seat, and great 
authority,” in this country; and-his second reign will undoubtedly be a 
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thousand fold more despotic and bloody than his first. His balls of excom- 
munication will be more terriffic and effectual than they were in the days of 
king John ; though even then, they resulted in the effect which he intend- 
ed. There are now, in the United States, thousands of Papists, who stand 
ready to execute the mandates of their spiritual sovereign ; and let the Pope, 
who has sufficient sagacity to discern his own strength, as well as his own 
weakness adjudge, that the period has come, for him to issue, in form, his bull 
of excommunication against the President of the Union, or any other magis- 
trate in the cduntry, and the civil arm has neither skill nor nerve sufficient to 
parry the steel of the assassin. The boast of the “‘ Lady Superior,” late of 
Charlestown, contained less of prudence than of truth, that ‘the bishop had 
at command ten thousand Irishmen,’ ready to commit any outrage, which he 
inight direct. 


Errects or Emanciration.—The attention of the reader is particuldri¥ 
invited to the articles under the heads, ‘* West-India Emancipation,” and 
“ Things in Jamaica,’’ copied from the N. Y. Evangelist. They demonstrate, 
that the dangers arising from the emancipation of slaves, as Abolitionists 
have all along alledged, are merely imaginary. Indeed, it may be presumed, 
that very few slave-holders themselves are so destitute of common sense, as 
to believe, that emancipated slaves would ever be disposed to rise and ‘ cut 
their masters’ throats’ for doing them such an act of justice. The very sup- 
position is preposterous in the extreme, contrary to every principle of human 
nature, aad the testimony of all experience. Were the two millions and a 
half of slaves in our own country liberated to-day,—not to make them out* 
laws, but to bring them under law, like other moral and accountable be- 
ings,—it would be the surest preventive to the effusion of human blood, an@ 


ihe safést measure which the slave-holders themselves could adopt. 
a 


To rue READERS or THE TeLEGRAPH.—I ‘egret that the insertion of 
several long articles in this number, has necessarily excluded the intended 
summary of news. Some of them, however, will be found of sterling value, 
and richly repay a patient perusal, thoagh their length exceeded my first cal: 
culation. In future, itis to be hoped that correspondents will be more brief. 
Several artiéles, intended for this number, are necessarily deferred. 


Tar Errects or Beer axv Ciper.—J. M. aged 25, a stout halé man; 
in mowing drank freely of beer and cidef. He was taken with cramp in the 
stomach, and was almost at death’s door when nature relieved him by exces‘ 
sive vomiting.—H. M. Surgeon, Cornwall. 

The son of an extensive brewer observed, on one occasion when he was 
on the spree, ‘‘ My father has killed more persons than what fell onthe plains 
of Waterloo.” The young man himself is since dead. The persén alluded 
to was a most extensive brewer; at the same time a professed methodist. 

J. P. a sawyer, drank freely of cider. About 4 P. M. he was taken with 
shivering, and about 6 with vomiting and purging. When I saw him first, 
about 10 P. M. he was cold, with extremities cramped, great restlessness, 
incessant purging. It took most active treatment to bring about reaction; 
anu b:s recovery was not for some time established —H. M. Surgeon. 





